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j than 50 years BIKE has been the insistent choice of foremost coaches every- 
where. Designed by men who know the requirements of Athletes—styled for 
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rials— BIKE products assure your boys of the best that can be had—and cost no 
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Glenn S. Warner 


OLLOWING the previous announcement that this 

year the ATHLETIC JOURNAL would attempt to 
introduce to its readers some of the men who have for 
a long time been engaged in school and college athlet- 
ics, we take pleasure this month in presenting Glenn 
S. Warner. Since hundreds of football coaches know 
Mr. Warner personally and all of the rest know him 
by reputation, an introduction perhaps is superfluous. 
However, as one of the most interesting characters in 
the football world and as a man who has perhaps 
made as many if not more additions to the technical 
side of football than any other coach, we are delighted 
herewith to present him and to say something about 
his life history. 


Strange as it may seem, Mr. Warner had never seen 
a football game prior to his entrance in Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1892. Stranger still, with one day’s prac- 
tice he played that year on registration day against 
Syracuse University. He played left guard at Cornell 
in ’92, 93, and 94 and was captain his last year. He 
served as head football coach in the University of 
Georgia in ’95 and ’96 and also coached the Iowa State 
College teams in what was then their pre-season train- 
ing periods from August 15th to September 15th for 
three years. In’97 and ’98 he was head coach at Cornell 
University and from ’99 to ’03 inclusive was athletic 
director and coach of outdoor athletics at Carlisle 
Indian School. He returned to Cornell and from ’04 
to 706 was head football coach and the last year was 
head baseball coach. Leaving Cornell he returned 
again to the Carlisle Indian School, where he remained 
from ’07 to 714. It was under his direction that the 
Carlisle Indians became famous in football. From 
1915 to 1923 he was head football coach at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, leaving there in 1924 to take 
charge of football at Stanford, where he is at present 
and where he will undoubtedly remain so long as he 
desires to coach. 

Although Glenn Warner won his letter in track and 
was also the heavyweight boxing champion in Cornell 
and at different times has coached track and baseball, 
yet after all, football was his first love. He has de- 
voted thirty-seven years of his life to the game, is a 
member of the Football Coaches Association advisory 
committee on the Football Rules Committee, has writ- 
ten a number of articles and books on football and 
has passed on his knowledge of the game freely 
through his articles and through his coaching school 
courses. He is always ready to assist a younger coach 
who is trying to learn something about the game, is 
well liked by his rival coaches, by officials and by all 
who know him. Last year the Stanford team was 
one of the outstanding elevens of the year. This year 
is just another year for Glenn Warner, but it is safe 
to predict that his team will play the typical Warner 
football and in so doing will win its share of victories. 
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PROVEN QUALITY 
AND 
TRUE 

VALUE 









The Official Intercollegiate Wilson Meanwell Basketballs, WEM 
and J4S, have new refinements of construction that place them 
even further in the lead over all other basketballs made. 


School Price, $14.00; 


Tee famous Wilson double cross-ten- 


sion lining in these balls has a new 
and improved method of application. 


These balls are cut from new scientifically Wilson has met the demand for a worthwhile High 
° s , School Basketball to sell at a lower School price 
perfected patterns, from which all likeli- of $10.00; 


hood of error has been removed. 


Now that guarantees have been removed 
from inflated balls, you need more than ever 
the assurance of real worth that is inherent 
in the trade name “Wilson.” You buy sure 
when you buy a Wilson. 


Wihon 


Wilson is now making a ball known as the ““J6S” 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT to sell at a School Price of . . . + 
Wilson-Western Sporting Goods Company 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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CERTAIN PERFORMANCE 
LONG LIFE 
TRUE 
ECONOMY 






KR---Wilson-Rockne Double-iaced, Double-lined Official Inter- 
collegiate Football. The original perfected valve type ready laced 
football known as the ‘perfect football’’ because of its perfect 
shape, balance and liveliness. School price $9.35 





HE greatest economy in footballs is 
found in a ball which has lasting 
shape and long life; one that passes 
= accurately and punts farther. Wilson foot- 


FBA---It has built into it quality and adherence to stand- 


ards that correspond as nearly as possible to those known balls give you the greatest value possible 
as official. School price $6.75 ¥ , Pus ‘ 

to obtain. Their superiority of perform- 

ance in actual play is made possible 


through Wilson manufacturing expe- 
rience, selection of materials and devel- 
opment of patterns. 


You are taking no chances when you 
choose Wilson made equipment. . ¢ 





RLF---A double lined ball constructed to correct A T H L E T | C E Q U | P M E N T 
size and weight. School price $6.00 Wilson Western Sporting Goods Company 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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SCHRADER ATHLETIC 
| BALL GAUGE 
shows exact pressure 









CHOOLS and Colleges alike welcome 
the improved Schrader No. 5896 Ath- 
letic Ball Gauge. It has the approval of 
the leading Coaches and Athletic Man- 
agers, as well as Officials, throughout the 


All delicate mechanism is eliminated. Be- 
cause of its siiple and sturdy construction 
you can even drop this gauge without 
throwing it out of adjustment. 

When the ball is being inflated, the air 
is forced from the pump, through the foot 


country. This gauge does away with the 


under-inflated “slow” ball and the over-in- To test pressure—push down on gauge of the gauge directly into the ball. To test 
flated “fast” ball. It assures the same re- nas ani rene ti the pressure it is not necessary to detach 
siliency in the practice ball as in the ball used for actual the pump hose. Simply press down on the gauge. This 
contests. downward pressure opens the check valve and allows 

The outstanding superiority of the Schrader Ath- reading of the actual pressure in the ball without loss 
letic Ball Gauge is due to its basic principle of con- of air. The Schrader Athletic Ball Gauge registers 
struction — Direct Action. In this type of gauge the the true pressure in the ball — not the impact pres- 
air enters the air cham- sure of the pump. Ask 
ber and simply pushes A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN, Chicago, Toronto, London your Supply House 


out the indicator to the about this No. 5896 


correct pressure mark. chracle tf gauge at once. 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 
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The runner in a Chicago-Wisconsin game, 
having made a short gain through the line, 
has not as yet shifted the ball under his left 
arm to enable him to use the right hand in 
fending off the opposing tackler. 


Fundamentals in Building a Football 
Defense 


By Glenn F. Thistlethwaite 


r HE fundamental axioms as 
: quoted in the article “Funda- 
mentals Underlying the Build- 

ing of a Football Offense” in the 
September number apply equally well 
to the defense, with particular em- 
phasis on simplicity. There must be 
no confusion or misunderstanding as 
to duties and cooperation between de- 
fensive players; hence as few rules 
as possible. A thorough knowledge of 
what to do to meet the strongest of 
the opponents’ attack is necessary and 
is easily mastered if the coach will 
teach the essentials of team defense. 
Offensively, we said the coach 
should choose as his formation one 
best adapted to the three types of 
Offensive plays; namely, straight 
ahead, flank and overhead. Defen- 
sively, each player applies this same 


test to the formation which faces him. 
The compact formation with a bal- 
anced backfield means power straight 
ahead at the expense of flank plays 
and, to some extent, of the overhead 
game. A_ shifted backfield adds 
strength to at least one flank while 





66f7-\FFENSIVELY,” says Mr. 
Thistlethwaite, “the coach 
should choose as his formation 
one best adapted to the three 
types of offensive plays; namely, 
straight ahead, flank and over- 
head. Defensively, each player 
applies this same test to the for- 
mation which faces him.” 





any open formation means emphasis 
on the overhead game. 

Before going further, there are a 
few simple rules that govern the plac- 
ing of our defensive linemen in front 
of the average formation. 

First—The arrangement and posi- 
tion of the offensive backfield is the 
key to the offensive strength. (Some 
coaches who have written books on 
football seem to disagree with me on 
this point, but they are welcome to 
their opinion.) Draw a line perpen- 
dicular to the line of scrimmage that 
seems to represent the axis of the 
backfield strength and place the cen- 
ter man of our seven-man defensive 
line on this axis. If this position falls 
in the gap between two offensive line- 
men, play the individual opponent to 
the weak side. 








Second—Place the defensive tackles 

according to the following rules: 

A. With no back outside and offen- 
sive end close to his own tackle, 
play on his outside shoulder. 

B. With no back outside and the 
end away one yard or more 
from his tackle, play in front 
of such an end. 

C. Whenever a back comes out 
as a flanker, play in front of 
him. 

Exceptions—A,. The tackle defend- 
ing against the weak side of a 
shifted backfield should play in 
front of a close end, but re- 
verse the feet and play on the 
inside shoulder of an end who 
splits away a half yard or 
more. 

B. The defensive tackle should not 
allow a flanking end or back to 
bait him out so far that the 
space inside cannot be defended 
by him and his team mate play- 
ing just inside of him. When- 
ever such a flanker goes out 
from two to two and a half 
yards or more, the tackle should 
reverse his feet and play him 
from the inside. 


Third—Place the defensive ends 
about two yards outside the defensive 
tackles, but never closer to the ball 
than the logical flank runner in the 
opposing backfield is back of it. 

Fourth—Place the remaining two 
defensive men, usually the guards, 
although when facing an unbalanced 
formation one will be the floating cen- 
ter, equidistant between the tackles 
and the center man, but opposite an 
opponent rather than opposite a gap 
until such gap becomes more than a 
yard. 

Fifth—The backfield arrangement 
depends largely on the forward pass 
defense chosen by the coach. His 
choice will be governed by the ability 
of his own backs and by the style of 
play in which he knows his opponent 
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close unbalanced formations with a assignments for forward pass de- 


single wing-back, and close balanced 
formations without wing-backs, the 
diamond arrangement seems to meet 
most conditions, but for double wing- 
backs or any type of a spread forma- 
tion, the box arrangement is best 
suited. 

Whenever opponent’s straight-ahead 
strength is weakened with a corre- 
sponding advantage in his overhead 
game, we can remove one man from 
the center of the line using a six, 
two, two, one; or a six, three, two 
arrangement, depending again on the 
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II. Single wing with balanced line. Strong 
in flank, fairly strong straight-ahead, consid- 
erable strength for passes 
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I. T Formation. Strong straight-ahead, weak 
in flank, some strength for passes. 


III. Single wing with unbalanced line. Strong 
in flank, strong straight-ahead, considerable 
strength for passes. 


fense. 

Whenever opponents show a weak- 
ness ‘in flank attack to the advantage 
of the straight-ahead game, as do most 
compact formations without a flank- 
ing back, we may play our ends closer 
and often have them play the smash- 
ing game with the backs fairly close 
to the line; but when opponents weak- 
en the flank attack to the advantage 
of the overhead game, as is the case 
of most spreads, we are safe in play- 
ing our ends wide, never allowing 
them to be flanked and play the wait- 
ing game covering the flat zone on 
passes. In most cases ends may drop 
back two to three yards behind the 
line of scrimmage. 

Some variations, of course, will be 
made in the defense according to the 
down and distance to go and depend- 
ing on the position in the field, score, 
and the time remaining of the half 
for play. Anything may be expected 
on first down, but when opponents are 
deep in their own territory the de- 
fense should take chances on the 
straight-ahead attack and be fortified 
against flank plays, long passes and 
kicks—the types of play that may 
produce long gains for opponents. 

On second and third downs with 
only a short gain necessary, a run 
is more apt to be tried, while with a 
long gain required a pass may be ex- 
pected. On the third down with seven 
or eight to go, we can always afford 
to weaken the defense for the running 
game in order to strengthen for the 
pass by removing at least one man 
from the line into the backfield and 
have all other linemen not designated 
as “pass rushers” (and there should 
always be at least two, four being bet- 
ter and safer) drop back as soon as 
the ball is seen to go to a man in pass- 
ing position. 

Late in either half when opponents 
are behind and apt to hurl passes on 
every play, the defense should be for 
passes entirely with emphasis on the 
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IV. One back out as a wide flanker. Has 

flank strength only to strong side, but even 

weaker there; weaker in straight-ahead but 
stronger for passes. 





V. The double wing close formation, back 

man as the spinner and bucker. Especially 

strong straight-ahead, some strength on either 
flank, strong for passes. 
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long ones. Take a chance on the run- 
ning game by getting every lineman 


with the exception of the rushers back 
into the backfield as soon as the ball 
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VI. The double wing long formation, back 
man as a passer and flank runner with the 
spinner ahead of him. Strong in flank, some 
strength straight-ahead; especially strong in 
both types of the overhead game. 











THE 


is snapped. Only a few years ago two 
of the well-known teams of the coun- 
try in their final game went into the 
last quarter with a tie score. Team 
A had worked the ball down to B’s 12 
yard line but were held. On fourth 
down with eight yards to go, Team A 
was penalized fifteen yards for hold- 
ing. With twenty-three yards to go 
for a first down and thirty-five yards 
for a touchdown, Team A lined up in 
close formation. Team B lined up a 
seven-man line defense, with each 
lineman down on his hands and with 
a close-up box formation in the back- 
field. Quite naturally the pass was 
completed for a touchdown with ease. 
Such a defense would have been ab- 
surd regardless of the score or -time 
to play, as the pass was the only play 
possible off the close formation, and 
why should B have more than four 
men on the line of scrimmage? Why 
not dare the offensive team to try a 
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run, as five or even ten yards would 
mean little to them under the cir- 
cumstances? 

The accompanying diagrams repre- 
sent the normal defense for some com- 
mon offensive formations. 
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VII. One type of spread. Weak in flank, 
weak in straight-ahead, especially strong in 
overhead attack. 


The Development of the Team 


OOTBALL is an ever changing 
Haan. Offensive football has 

progressed from the push and 
pull style until it now enjoys all the 
finesse of a very highly diversified 
game. The forward pass, lateral pass, 
double pass, delayed offense and spin 
attack have been developed. The rules 
have been changed and clarified to 
improve the game. Coaching peda- 
gogy is being forced to change its 
psychology. The successful coach of 
the present day realizes that the more 
entertaining and interesting he can 
make his sport to his squad, the 
greater will be his chance for success. 


Football is a strenuous game. Days 
and weeks of practice are necessary 
to gain a fair amount of stamina and 
proficiency in the various fundamen- 
tals. How important it is that the 
players should be made to acquire 
this necessary perfection and at the 
same time feel that the game is not 
entirely a grind! 

Orthodox methods used in condi- 
tioning a squad have not kept pace 
with the intelligent progress of the 
game itself. The old type of player 
would go through the usual monotony 
of falling on the ball, tackling and 
blocking, and could be driven through 
the never-varying routine by the whip 
lash of the coach. The coach’s prob- 
lem is somewhat different with the 
modern youth. This is largely due to 
the difference in environment. The 
young man of the present day is faced 


By Richard E. Hanley 


Head Football Coach, Northwestern University 


with distractions that were not nearly 
so prevalent or numerous a few years 
ago. 

The practice period. for the first 
three weeks should be planned very 
carefully. Football teams must be so 
conditioned that they can play an en- 
tire game at top speed. It is possible 
to bring a team to this stage of phys- 
ical perfection by the orthodox drills 
in fundamentals. However, I believe 
that much more progress and benefit 
will be derived from the early work if 
the coach will inject into these all- 
important drills a spirit of play or 
competition. In this way, a great por- 
tion of the drudgery can be eliminated 
without the loss of proper discipline. 
If each player on the squad can be 
made to do his work well and at the 
same time enjoy it, the team should 
be well prepared mentally and phys- 
ically for the first game and also the 
strain of the entire playing season. 

Calisthenics 

I believe that calisthenics play an 
important part in the conditioning 
and developing of a team. These 
exercises should be carefully planned 
to develop all of the muscles, and 
should be made interesting for the 
squad and compensatory in movement. 
General setting-up drills are very 
adaptable to this program, but they 
should be mixed with various quicken- 
ing exercises to insure agility as well 
as muscular. development. 

As soon as the men appear on the 


field, they are put through a rope 
skipping drill which is quite similar 
to the rope skipping done by boxers 
in their warming-up and conditioning 
work. The conclusion of this drill 
is made competitive by having the 
men run short rope skipping races 
in varying distances of from twenty 
to thirty-five yards. 

The organized practice begins by 
having the men jog briskly in a single 
line until they have formed a large 
circle or square. They continue 
around the circle with a duck waddle 
walk, one knee touching the ground 
with each step. They are next put 
through a stiff-legged walk, with the 
upper part of the body bent forward 
and the back of the hands dragging 
the ground on every fifth or sixth 
step. Each man should be permitted 
to use the open hands in a lifting, 
clapping movement on the player 
directly in front of him. This will in- 
sure rapid movement and add enjoy- 
ment to the drill. 

The above is varied with the fol- 
lowing movements: Hopping races in 
which the players are placed in a 
stooping-sitting position with the 
arms folded across the chest. On the 
command “go” they hop as far as pos- 
sible, each man then attempting to 
pass the player just preceding him. 
Each is encouraged to block this indi- 
vidual out of the race, and a fine com- 
petitive drill results. Following the 
above the men continue to walk, rais- 
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ing the heels high in back and slap- 
ping them with the opposite hands as 
the feet are raised. The arms are then 
extended forward from the shoulder, 
and, with each step, the foot is raised 
to kick the opposite hand. During 
the brief rest periods we use deep 
breathing exercises, permitting the 
players to yell or whistle upon exhala- 
tion. 

The squad is then brought to a halt 
and the men are faced toward the cen- 
ter of the circle for such exercises as 
the side-straddle hop and return, with 
the hands swinging to touch above 
the head and back to the side. Fol- 
lowing this exercise is one in which 
the same foot movement is used, but 
with the hands touching the ground 
between the feet as a compensatory 
exercise. Both of these exercises are 
executed eight counts slowly and eight 
counts fast, with the men counting 
aloud for rhythm and a breathing 
exercise. 


A crude attempt at Russian dancing 
may be included at this stage. While 
it is unquestionably a beneficial ex- 
ercise for the legs and equilibrium, it 
is also a clumsy drill for the squad 
and no small amount of comedy will 
be furnished by the tighter muscled 
individuals. 


Each alternate man then takes the 
prone position and is put through the 
wheelbarrow walk by the man nearest 
him. The exercise is repeated for the 
carriers. The competitive spirit is 
introduced, making races of this 
movement. The entire squad now 
takes the prone position for push-ups. 
Each man raises his body on the 
hands and toes, springing clear of 
the ground, slapping the hands, catch- 
ing the body and lowering it to the 
ground. The men then roll over on 
their backs, place the hands under the 
hips, and, with their feet together, 
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raise the legs to a vertical position, 
and then lower the legs very slowly 
until the heels touch the ground. This 
latter exercise may be alternated with 
a rotating movement of the legs, keep- 
ing the hips firm, heels together, and 
bringing the heels as close to the 
ground as possible in describing the 
are. 

The squad then assumes the prone 
position, each man with face down, 
arms extended, back arched, legs 
tensed and toes raised off the ground. 
The men then start rocking back and 
forth, gaining momentum in a drill 
we call the rocking-horse drill. I con- 
sider this a very good exercise for the 
back and abdominal muscles, and at 
the same time it provokes a great deal 
of good-natured “kidding” among the 
members of the squad. 


The Grass Drill 


The grass drill is started from the 
prone position. This drill was origi- 
nated by Major Frank Cavanaugh and 
is used, with slight variations, by a 
number of teams in different sections 
of the country. At the command “go” 
the men jump to their feet and exe- 
cute in-place running, with knees high 
and elbows pumping, slowly at first 
and reaching maximum speed. At the 
command “front,” the men fold their 
arms across their chests with the 
hands in the arm pits; they kick their 
feet back and land on their chests. 
A momentary rest is permitted, and 
then any one of the following com- 
mands may be given: “go,” at which 
the men stand as quickly as possible 
and resume stationary running; 
“back,” at which the men raise on 
right side and fold the arms at the 
back, spin to the right on the hip 
and lie on the back with the feet in 
the opposite direction from the 
“front” position; “right,” men take 
the position in the same way as 


Bruder, the Northwestern halfback, in carrying the ball around his right end has the ball in 
his right arm and hand and is free to use his left hand to ward off tacklers. Note the man 
on the ground making a last desperate effort to bring down the runner. 
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habits. 
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“back,” except that the rest position 
is on the right side; “left” is the same 
maneuver as “right,” except that it 
is to the left side. Any one of these 
positions may be taken from any 
other position. However, the greatest 
good is obtained from the “go” posi- 
tion to each or any of the others. 


I do not believe that long jogging 
is advisable in the conditioning work. 
Short wind sprints are much more 
beneficial and may be varied with 
team relays. In this exercise the 
squad is counted off into four groups 
which represent two shuttle relay 
teams. Half of each team is placed 
in front of each goal post. The start 
is at one end of the playing field. 
Each of the two leading runners is 
given a football and must run to the 
far goal line and give the ball to a 
team mate, who carries the ball to 
his team mate at the other end of the 
field. This continues until the last 
men have competed. A great deal of 
rivalry is worked up, and I consider 
this a very good wind-up for the early 
season day’s practice. 


During the first three week’s work, 
we also use touch football as a condi- 
tioner, emphasizing the passing and 
kicking game, with the men in their 
normal offensive and defensive posi- 
tions. 


Occasionally, a coach must put on 
his calisthenic program at the end of 
the practice. This is usually caused 
by variance of class room schedules, 
with the result that some of the can- 
didates must report late to the field. 
In this case, I alternate shadow-box- 
ing with the various relay games. 

Space does not permit a detailed 
discussion of drills in the rudiments 
of the game. Each coach has his own 
methods and ideas on how best to 
teach his squad their fundamental 
I do believe, however, that 
the squad will assimilate these ideas 
much more readily if the work is 
made enjoyable through the introduc- 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Wilton, of Stanford, is here shown carrying the ball in the University of Southern 
California game last fall. Attention is called to the fact that both lines charged so 
low that hardly a lineman is left standing. 











The Unbalanced Line 


HAT, if any, are the advan- 

\ \ | tages of an unbalanced line in 

football offensive formations? 
In early football days an unbalanced 
line was used in many cases for the 
purpose of throwing a great deal of 
strength to one side of the defensive 
team and thus flanking the de- 
fensive players, it being assumed that 
they would keep their formation bal- 
anced in front of the ball. This ad- 
vantage of an unbalanced formation 
has rapidly disappeared because teams 
are better coached and it is a rare 
case when a defensive team does not 
balance itself in front of the offen- 
sive team regardless of where the ball 
is being put in play. 

We occasionally see freak forma- 
tions with the ball being put in play 
by a player on the end of the line, or 
by a player next to the end but the 
most common unbalanced line is the 
so-called four-and-two line—two men 
on one side of the snapper-back and 
four on the other; this type of unbal- 
anced line is used probably more than 
the balanced line. 

There is a very good reason for 
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Diagram I 


By Glenn S. Warner 


Stanford University 


using the four-and-two line, which 
some coaches and the majority of fans 
and critics do not understand. The 
reason is that the player in the center 
of the line and the two players inside 
the ends are most used as line inter- 
ferers and the man in the center of 
the line is in the best position of any 
lineman to interfere on flanking plays. 
If this player had to put the ball in 
play he could not act as an interferer 
and that, in my opinion, is the main 
reason for the four-and-two line. 




















Diagram III 


The middle man in the line and the 
men next to the ends are the most 
logical interferers, because, when 
these men pull out, the blocking as- 


signments of the other linemen are 
made easier. We will diagram a four- 
and-two line with a defensive line 
balanced against it and explain more 
fully. 

On plays going to the right, No. 1 
and No. 2 in Diagram I are the line- 
men who can best be spared for inter- 
ferers and leave the blocking assign- 
ments of the other linemen such that 
they are in the most favorable posi- 
tions for handling their men. 

When going to the left, No. 2 and 
No. 3 in Diagram II are the logical 
interferers, and this makes the block- 
ing assignments of the other linemen 
very easy. 

Thus, it may be seen that the men 
left in the line are in the most favor- 
able positions for attending to their 
blocking assignments, no matter 
which flank is attacked. 

Now let us look at a balanced line 
and see what the blocking assign- 
ments would be, providing the two 
guards are used in the interference 
on flanking plays. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Diagram IV 
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— Meetings of Big Ten Confer- 
ence Football Coaches and Officials 


The Big Ten Conference football coaches met in Chicago 
September 13th and the officials on September 14th. The 
following is a report of the meetings: 


T has become customary for the 

Western Conference football 

coaches to meet annually a few 
days prior to September 15th, the day 
on which football practice begins in 
the Conference. This year the coaches 
met in Chicago on Friday, September 
13th. In addition to transacting a 
number of items of business which 
concerned them: solely, they agreed 
that, this year in the matter of punt 
receivers being tackled or interfered 
with at the moment of catching or at- 
tempting to catch a punt, if the of- 
ficials are in doubt as to whether 
there was interference or not, the 
punt receiver will be given the bene- 
fit of the doubt. 


The coaches further agreed that 
this year they would try out various 
plans relative to the reporting of in- 
coming substitutes. They decided 
that, inasmuch as it is more or less 
common practice these days for the 
coaches to substitute freely, in some 
games the delays caused by substi- 
tutes reporting were unnecessarily 
prolonged. Most of the coaches de- 
cided to adopt the plan of having an 
assistant coach or some other assis- 
tant hand the incoming substitute a 
slip of paper containing the number 
of the man coming into the game and 
the number of the man who is to be 
taken out which slip is in turn to be 
handed to the umpire on the field. Mr. 
Zuppke of the University of Illinois 
has employed this plan for a number 
of years and reported that it had 
worked satisfactorily, and the officials 
in turn all reported at their meeting 
that they had found that the use of 
this plan had resulted in speeding up 
the game. Some of the coaches had 
other plans which they decided to use 
this season, and undoubtedly next 
year the Conference will adopt a uni- 
form plan of reporting substitutes. 


The coaches agreed to follow the 
suggestion of the Rules Committee 
that the general and unnecessary tap- 
ing of the hands and wrists of line- 
men is detrimental to the game, and 
consequently they would observe the 
rule in letter and spirit. This does 
not mean that men who have injured 
hands or arms will not be permitted 
to use protective tape or bandages, 


but it is intended to-discourage the 
general taping of the hands and arms 
of all of the men in the line. 


It is further recommended that the 
officials use a uniform set of signals 
indicating the character of the fouls 
committed in the games this fall. 
The following signals will be em- 
ployed: 

Unnecessary roughness — Military 
salute. 

Off-side—Hands on hips. 

Holding—Grasping of one wrist. 

Pushing or helping runner with ball 
—Forward lifting movement of hands 
and arms from below hips. 

Tripping or clipping (penalty tells 
which)—Front cross kick. 

Illegal motion—Horizontal are of 
either hand. 

Refusal of penalty—Incompleted 
pass, touchback, no goal, no play, both 
sides off-side, defense advancing with 
recovered fumble and all plays that 
are called off—sifting of hands in 
horizontal plane. 

Interference with forward pass— 
Pushing hands forward from shoul- 
ders with hands vertical. 

Illegal forward pass (includes ball 
touching ineligible player)—Waving 
hand behind back. 

A score—Both 
clearly above head. 


arms extended 


Safety—Bringing palms of hands. 


together in front of face. 
Failure to report or communicating 
—Hand over mouth. 


On Saturday, September 14th, the 
Conference officials met according to 
custom to study rules. Inasmuch as 
those who regularly officiate in Con- 
ference games are men of affairs most 
of whom have large business and pro- 
fessional interests these men natu- 
rally are unable to give a great deal of 
thought to football rules from one foot- 
ball season to the other. Consequently 
they have found it to their advantage 
to meet annually just before the open- 
ing of the football season at which 
time they study and discuss the rules 
and the technique of officiating. For 
the purpose of simplifying the rules’ 
study, different officials accepted the 
responsibility of conducting rules’ re- 
views and of analyzing the points un- 
der the different fouls and penalties. 


Following are to be found the discus- 
sions as presented by these Conference 
officials to the others in attendance at 
the meeting. 





Five Yard Penalties 
By Meyer Morton 


O attempt is herein made to com- 

ment upon what constitutes the 
fouls punishable by the loss of five 
yards, or loss of down and five yards, 
but where the five yard penalty is en- 
forced for an unusual foul, comment 
is made thereon. Noted under each 
rule, violation of which is punishable 
by a five yard penalty, is the spot from 
which the penalty is enforced, and the 
officials who have jurisdiction to call 
the foul. Where such official’s name is 
in italics, it is an indication that the 
foul is placed under that official’s 
jurisdiction for the first time in this 
year’s rules. A question mark indi- 
cates that while the rules do not place 
the foul under that official’s jurisdic- 
tion, it is thought that he nevertheless 
is in a position to cooperate in detect- 
ing the foul. Where an approved 
ruling construes a rule, reference to 
such approved ruling is made. 

Rule III, Section 2: Failure of a 
substitute to report.—This foul is pe- 
nalized by loss of five yards, but it 
should be noted that if in the opinion 
of the referee the incoming substitute 
has had no opportunity to report to 
the officials and does not in any way 
interfere with the play or com- 
municate with the players, the penalty 
need not be inflicted. The matter of 
whether the player has had an op- 
portunity to report is, of course, one 
of judgment to be decided by the offi- 
cials, 

Spot of Down—Referee, Umpire. 

Rule VIII, Section 2: Off-side on 
kick-off—Provides for a five yard 
penalty in case the kicker’s side is 
off-side on the kick-off. The ball is 
kicked off five yards directly back of 
the original mark and a new restrain- 
ing line made for the opponents five 
yards nearer the goal of the kicker’s 
side. This penalty presents the ques- 
tion as to whether in the event that on 
a kick-off the kicker’s side elects to 


. kick from some point back of its own 


forty yard line and on the kick-off 
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from such point one of the players of 
the kicker’s side is off-side, should 
the penalty be enforced from the 
point where the ball was kicked, or is 
the restraining line the point from 
which the penalty should be enforced? 
It would seem that in view of the 
fact that the kick-off is made from a 
point back of the restraining line 
at the option of the kicking side, 
the penalty should be enforced from 
the restraining line and not from the 
point of the kick-off. 

Original Mark—Umpir« 

Section 3: This section provides 
for a five yard penalty in case the 
receiving team is off-side on the kick- 
off and the same question is presented 
as in Section 2, and should, in my 
mind, be ruled the same way. See also 
Approved Ruling No. 13. 

Restraining Line—Head Linesman. 

Rule IX, Section 1: This section 
provides for a five yard penalty in the 
event that there are less than seven 
men of the team in possession of the 
ball on the line of scrimmage and a 
similar penalty in the event that they 
are not either on the line of scrim- 
mage, as provided by the rule, or at 
least one yard back of it. See Ap- 
proved Rulings Nos. 14 and 15. 

Spot of Down—Umpire and Head 
Linesman. 

Section 2: This is the general off- 
side rule, and it is to be noted that 
according to the wording of the pro- 
vision for this penalty, in case of 
defensive off-side, first down does not 
automatically ensue unless the en- 
forcement of the penalty takes the 
ball beyond the point necessary to be 
gained for first down. There are 
three instances in the code which do 
not automatically give the offense 
first down on fouls committed by the 
defensive team. 

Spot of Down—Head Linesman. 

Section 3: This rule provides a five 
yard penalty for encroachments on 
the neutral zone before the ball has 
been put in play, and as the wording 
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of this penalty is the same as under 
Section 2, it follows that in case the 
foul is committed by players of the 
defensive team, first down does not 
automatically ensue after the enforce- 
ment of the penalty unless the en- 
forcement thereof places the ball 
beyond the point necessary to be 
gained to make first down. This is 
the second instance where the com- 
mission of a foul by the defense does 
not automatically give the opponents 
first down. See Approved Ruling No. 
16. 

Spot of Down—Head Linesman. 

Section 4: Provides a five yard 
penalty for center, guard or tackle 
playing from a position less than five 
yards back of the line of scrimmage 
at the time the ball is put in play. 
This rule, of course, by its own pro- 
visions, does not prevent a lineman 
from being switched to the back field 
in the nature of a substitution, in 
which event, of course, the players so 
changed shall thereafter play in the 
position to which they are so shifted. 

Spot of Down—Referee. 

Section 5: Provides a five yard 
penalty for the side in possession of 
the ball having more than one man in 
motion, either directly or obliquely, 
toward his own goal at the time the 
ball is put in play. It further pro- 
vides a five yard penalty if such man 
be a lineman and he is in motion 
toward his own goal and not five yards 
back at the time the ball is put in 
play. This section does not deal with 
shift or huddle plays and is to be dis- 
tinguished therefrom. Under this 
rule, therefore, the following elements 
must be complied with to avoid a 
violation thereof. 

(a) Only one player of the side in 
possession of the ball may be 
in motion when it is snapped. 
He must be moving directly 
or obliquely toward his own 
goal. 

(c) If he be coming out of the line 
he must be at least five yards 


(b) 


ll 


back when the ball is snapped. 

(d) If he be a backfield man, he 
need not be five yards back. 

See Approved Rulings Nos. 17 and 
18. 

Spot of Down—Referee, Umpire, 
Head Linesman and Field Judge. 

Rule XI, Section 2: Free Kick After 
Fair Catch.—Provides for a five yard 
penalty in case the kicking side is 
off-side on a free kick after fair catch. 
The same question here is presented 
as under Rule VIII, Sections 2 and 3, 
in the event that the kick is made 
from a point back of the spot of the 
catch, and should be ruled the same 
way. 

Spot of Catch—Referee. 

Section 3: Provides for a five yard 
penalty in the event that any player 
of the kicking side shall allow the ball 
to touch the ground in the field of 
play without immediately thereafter 
putting it in play or kicking it. In 
view of the fact that the penalty pro- 
vided for this foul is the same as 
under Section 2 of this rule, the same 
question arises and the same ruling 
should be made. See Approved Rulings 
Nos. 21 and 23. 

Spot of Catch—Referee. 

Section 4: Provides that the 
kicker’s side shall be behind the ball 
when it is kicked. This penalty is 
also the same as under Section 2 and 
should be ruled the same way. 

Spot of Catch—Umpire. 

Section 5: Provides first for a re- 
straining line for the defensive team 
on free kicks after fair catch which 
restraining line is ten yards in ad- 
vance of the line passing through the 
mark of catch and parallel to the goal 
line. The rule then provides a five 
yard penalty if a defensive player 
crosses said line before: 

(a) The ball is kicked or the 
referee signals with his hand 
that the ball has touched the 
ground; 


(b) The ball touches the ground 


: Note the drive of the Illinois men on defense who are 
aN endeavoring to get to the man with the ball. Note fur- 


. ther the man about to tackle 
im, the ball carrier has his arms 
well spread and is driving for 
a low tackle. The lineman 
jumping over the pile on the 
ground is not hurdling. 
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either by accident or other- 
wise; 

A player of the kicking side 
advances beyond the restrain- 
ing line with the ball. 

Note—That this penalty is to be en- 

forced even if it results in 
placing the offending side be- 
hind its own goal. 

The phraseology of this penalty is 
the same as that for the kicking team 
and presents the same question as to 
the spot from which it should be en- 
forced and ruled the same way. 

Restraining Line—Head Linesman. 
Rule XII, Section 1: Provides for a 
five yard penalty in case a player is 
out of bounds at the time the ball is 
put in play, except the kicker and 
holder of the ball on a place kick. 

Spot of Ball—Umpire; On Place 
Kicks, Rule 11 governs. 

Rule XIII, Section 1: Imposes a 
five yard penalty for putting the ball 
in play other than by scrimmage, un- 
less specifically provided for by the 
rules. 

Spot of down—Referee. 

Section 4: Provides a five yard 
penalty for guards or center taking 
and carrying ball on a direct pass. 

Spot of Down — Referee — Head 
Linesman? 

Section 5: Imposes a five yard 
penalty if the snapper-back moves the 
ball as if to snap it so as to draw the 
opponents off-side and momentarily 
or otherwise withholds the ball. 

Spot of down—Referee. 

Section 6: Provides a five yard 
penalty if a player on the side in pos- 
session of the ball makes a deliberate 
attempt, by false start or otherwise, 
to draw the opponents off-side, and 
provides further that in the event that 
the bali is snapped on such attempt, it 
shall not be regarded in play, or the 
scrimmage as having begun. Appear- 
ing under this section is a note pro- 
viding that variations in starting sig- 
nals and shift plays when used for the 
purpose of drawing the opponents off- 
side should be penalized under this 
secbion, and gives the referee dis- 
cretion, when he is in doubt as to 
whether variations in starting signals 
or shift plays are used for this pur- 
pose, to direct that the ball be played 
over again. The number of down and 
point to be gained remain the same. 

Spot of down—Referee. 

Section 10: Imposes a five yard 
penalty if-a player attempting to 
make a fair catch takes more than 
two steps after catching the ball. This 
penalty also provides that the ball 
shall be put in play by a scrimmage 
at a point five yards back of the mark 
of the catch, with the ensuing down 
to be first down with ten yards to be 
gained. Note under this section that 
the penalty is five yards; that the fair 


(c) 
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catch is not allowed but that the ball 
must be put in play by a scrimmage; 
and that the ensuing down is first 
down with ten yards to gain. 

Spot of Catch — Umpire — Field 
Judge. 

Rule XIV, Section 2: Provides a 
five yard penalty for time out by 
either team more than three times 
during each half. The rule permits 
time to be taken out three times dur- 
ing each half without penalty, and 
further provides that even though 
time has been taken out three times 
during the half, for any purpose 
whatever, the same shall be charged 
up to the side so rev aesting the same, 
whether it be for the benefit of a 
player or not, but if after time has 
been taken out three times a player is 
removed from the game, even though 
it result in a fourth or fifth “time 
out,” it does not constitute a foul un- 
der this rule. It is also to be noted 
that the number of the down and the 
point to be gained remain the same 
as they were before the request was 
made. If therefore, this penalty is 
enforced against the defensive team, 
it does not give the team in posses- 
sion of the ball first down unless the 
enforcement of the penalty carries the 
ball beyond the point necessary to 
make first down. In this respect, this 
rule is the same as the rule for de- 
fensive off-side and defensive en- 
croachment on the neutral zone. These 
three rules are the only ones in the 
rule book providing for five yard pen- 
alties where, in the event that the 
foul is committed by the defensive 
team, it does not automatically give 
the offensive team first down unless 
the enforcement of the penalty places 
the ball beyond the point necessary 
for first down. The question may 
arise under this rule as to whether 
the player for whose benefit time was 
taken out is the same player who was 
actually removed from the game. It 
is possible to remove another player 
from the game than the one for whose 
benefit time is actually taken out. 
See Approved Rulings Nos. 29 and 30. 

Spot of Down — Referee — Field 
Judge. 

Section 3(a): Provides for a five 
yard penalty in case of a delay of 
more than thirty seconds in putting 
the ball in play after it is ready for 
play or the continuance of a huddle 
for more than fifteen seconds. In 
case the delay is on the part of the 
side not in possession of the ball, first 
down ensues automatically after the 
enforcement of the distance penalty. 
Regarding such delay in the event 
that it occurs on the try for point 
after touchdown, this penalty is en- 
forced on the succeeding kick-off and 
does not take away the opportunity of 
the team making the try for point. 
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See Approved Rulings Nos. 31 and 32. 

Spot of Down— Referee — Field 
Judge. 

Section 3(b): Provides a five yard 
penalty for any delay arising from 
any cause whatsoever for more than 
two minutes. 

Spot of Down— Referee — Field 
Judge. 

Section 4: This Section gives the 
Referee power and discretion, if at 
any time he feels there is unreason- 
able delay in putting the ball in play, 
to arbitrarily call time and either 
warn or penalize the offending team. 
If it appears that substitutions are 
made, or in any manner an attempt 
is made to lengthen the game, he shall 
instruct the timekeeper not to stop 
the watch; during the last two min- 
utes of each half time shall not be 
taken out for substitutions made by 
the team in possession of the ball un- 
less it is ahead in the score. 

Spot of Down—Referee. 

Rule XV, Section 1: Imposes a five 
yard penalty on the defensive team 
for interfering in any way with the 
snapper-back before the ball is put in 
play. 

Spot of Down— Referee — Head 
Linesman. 

Section 2: Provides a five yard 
penalty for a player on either team 
laying his hands on or interfering 
with an opponent in such a way as to 
delay putting the ball in play. 

Spot of Down — Referee — Head 
Linesman. 

Rule XVI, Section 1(b): Provides 
a five yard penalty for defensive hold- 
ing. See Approved Rulings Nos. 40 
and 41. 

Spot of Foul—Umpire—Referee. 

Section 2(b): Provides a five yard 
penalty for defensive holding on 
kicked balls and specifies what shall 
constitute defensive holding on kicked 


- balls. 


Spot of Foul—Umpire. 

Rule XVII: Incomplete and Illegal 
Forward Passes. 

Covered by A. S. MacPhail. 

Rule XXI, Section 2: Provides a 
five yard penalty for running into the 
kicker. Note that in the event that 
this foul is committed behind the goal 
line, a touchback results and note 
further, that running into the kicker 
is to be distinguished from roughing 
the kicker, which provides for a fif- 
teen yard penalty, and that this pen- 
alty is enforced from the spot where 
the ball was put in play, rather than 
from the spot where the foul was com- 
mitted. See Approved Ruling No. 56. 

Spot of Down—Referee—Umpire— 
Field Judge and Head Linesman. 

Section 6: Provides a five yard pen- 
alty for crawling, which penalty is 
enforced from the spot where the foul 

(Continued on page 16) 
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President Jacobs on Football 


R. THORNWELL JACOBS, President of Ogle- 
thorpe University, in an article appearing un- 
der his name recently suggested “that the advantages 
of intercollegiate athletics overbalance any disadvan- 
tages and its worst evils are remediable.” This point 
of view is sane and sound. Anyone who knows college 
athletics intimately must agree not only that there is 
more good than evil in them but, further, that the 
evils may be reduced to a very small minimum by wise 
and courageous administration. 

He further states, “The very worst danger of all, 
as everybody knows, is that the demand for an im- 
pregnable line and four horsemen in the backfield 
might bring a lot of hired players to the campus, 
mercenaries who play for pay. All associations and 
conferences have rigid rules against that, but what 
do they amount to?” Rules and regulations will not 
correct this or any other fault in athletics, but the 
time is coming when the colleges and universities 
which either do not want to, or do not have to import 
players will play solely with other institutions that 
have the same attitude toward this problem. There 
are rules against certain practices in golf and yet a 
great many men use “preferred lies” instead of play- 
ing the ball as it lies, even though this may be 
contrary to the club rules. There is no way of guaran- 
teeing that all men will observe golf etiquette and will 
play the game according to club rules. At the same 
time the man who won’t play according to the estab- 
lished custom and procedure is ultimately forced to 
play with others of his kind. The leading colleges and 
universities are more and more exercising care in the 
making of their schedules, and the time is coming 
when the institution that follows the practice of load- 
ing up with athletic talent will find it difficult to 
secure an attractive schedule. 

President Jacobs continues, ““No one can deny what 
almost everyone has overlooked, that the tremendous 
development of intercollegiate athletics and particu- 
larly of football contests, with their enormous stadia, 
immense grounds and amazing gate receipts, has pop- 
ularized college education among the masses to a 
degree greater than even the fondest promoters of 
higher education ever hoped for. 

“Before September has arrived each year on every 
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town lot and in every back yard of America literally 
millions of boys from six years of age upward are 
playing and talking football, comparing their favorite 
colleges and universities and their favorite halfbacks, 
centers and tackles, and selecting the institution they 
expect to attend.” 

Who can say that the present growth and interest 
in education has not been partly the result of the 
interest which the youngsters and the public in gen- 
eral have taken in college football? Many a boy who 
otherwise would have been satisfied with a life work 
which called for no college training has, by his earlier 
interest in college athletics, been attracted to college, 
where his horizon has been broadened, where he has 
come in contact with the best minds on the faculty, 
and where he has gained some knowledge of the mean- 
ing of life. 

So far as the effect of football on the undergradu- 
ates is concerned the article goes on to say, ““Another 
tremendous asset of intercollegiate competition is 
that it multiplies the attractiveness of campus life, 
it deepens the intensity of college memories, it in- 
tensifies the sense of personal devotion of the students 
to the institutions where they attended.” Another 
benefit pointed out by President Jacobs is “the im- 
provement of the average college man by the asso- 
ciation of the strong masculine athletic type with the 
cloistered intellectual, which brings an advantage to 
both parties.” 

The optimistic viewpoint of this college president 
toward college football is undoubtedly shared in a 
lesser or greater degree by most of the university 
presidents of the day. It is worthy of note that most 
of the outcries against football do not come from 
college presidents, but rather from those who occupy 
very obscure positions in the educational world, from 
sensational sports writers, and from others who 
know but little what it is all about. There are ex- 
ceptions, of course, but the exceptions are very much 
in the minority. 





Prejudice Against Innovations 


ANY men are by nature prejudiced against new 
things. They like to work along established 
lines, and resent suggestions that things may be done 
differently. The minutes of a school board meeting, 
held in Lancaster, Ohio, in 1828, contain the follow- 
ing: 
“If God had destined that his intelligent creatures 
should travel at the frightful speed of 15 miles an 
hour by steam he would have foretold it through his 
holy prophets. The locomotive is a device of Satan 
to lead immortal souls down to Hell.” 

Not many decades ago the Massachusetts General 
Assembly enacted legislation against the use of bath 
tubs. College and school athletics with their sudden 
growth and increase in popularity in the minds of 
some mark a dangerous trend. It is really surprising 
to hear or read so frequently the suggestion that 
college athletics are a menace, because they are in a 
prosperous condition without any attempt on the part 
of those who are alarmed to point out in what way 
a liking for amateur athletics is wrong. After all, 
many of the evils in athletics are imaginary rather 
than real. 
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National Prosperity 


HE announcement has recently been made that 

this country has passed the one hundred billion 
dollar mark in life insurance and, further, that there 
has been an increase of 529 per cent.in the number of 
students in institutions of higher learning in the last 
forty years. It is well to keep these figures in mind 
at this time because, as the football season advances, 
many sports and editorial writers will be calling at- 
tention to the fact that the American people spend a 
lot of money for football and other forms of amuse- 
ment. If a people spent all.of its surplus earnings 
for luxuries and amusements there might be cause 
for certain alarm, but if that same people spends even 
more for education, better homes, improved living 
conditions and for music, art and religion, certainly 
there is no need to be disturbed. 


Selling the School to the Community 


HE other day an editor in his column suggested 

that “this city needs to be enthused over some- 
thing its high school does.” 'Too often we hear com- 
plaints relative to the interference of the citizens with 
the work of the public schools. Undoubtedly many 
of the complaints are justified, but it would be even 
more serious if the citizens generally were not inter- 
ested in school problems. If athletics have never done 
anything else, they have been worth while because 
they have in a large way attracted the attention of 
millions of people to the secondary schools and have 
given them a greater insight into the workings of the 
educational institutions. 


The Football Rules 


R. E. K. HALL, chairman of the football rules 
committee and the other members of the com- 
mittee announced a year ago their intentions of re- 
codifying and rewriting the football rules. In keeping 
with that announcement the committee has already 
started its work and the rules this year are in better 
shape than ever before. The committee, it is under- 
stood, is at present engaged in the work of further 
editing the rules and will no doubt this winter be 
prepared to pass final judgment on the work of the 
revision committee. 

Football is a game that has grown with the years 
and as it has grown the need of new rules has become 
apparent. Hence frequent additions and changes in 
the code. In a game so complicated as football it is 
to be expected that there will be now and then con- 
tradictions and seeming inconsistencies. With the 
demand for these changes some of the old cardinal 
principles of the game have necessarily been violated. 
This being true, it has not been a simple matter to 
word rules changes in such a way as to prevent mis- 
understandings. It is to be hoped that in the revised 
book the approved rulings and special interpretations 
will find their places under the rules concerned. 

While it is true that the present game is interesting 
partly because it is complicated, yet at the same time 
it is to be hoped that the rules committee will find it 
possible to state the rules in language that will make 
it possible for the undergraduates who play the game 
and for the spectators who watch the contests to 
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understand more clearly the legal side of the game. 
If anyone is inclined to believe that the present foot- 
ball rules are simple and to criticize those who suggest 
that they are not, let him answer the questions in 
Mr. Ray’s article in the September number of the 
JOURNAL without reading the answers or without 
looking them up in the book. 

These remarks are not made in a spirit of criticism 
but rather in a spirit of rejoicing that the rules com- 
mittee has done and is doing a piece of work which 
will be of infinite value to the game of football. 


Athletic Equipment 


HE other day a coach complained about the price 

of football shoes. When asked how much he had 
paid for his street shoes, however, he admitted that 
they had cost him more than he had paid for the most 
expensive football shoes in the market. The sporting 
goods manufacturers, jobbers and dealers have for 
the most part produced and disposed of their products 
at reasonable prices. A study of the financial returns 
of the leading manufacturers will show that some of 
the manufacturers are not paying dividends on their 
investments and very few have ever paid large divi- 
dends to their stockholders. With the exception of 
possibly two or three of the leading jobbers these men 
also have carried on their business at a very small 
margin of profit. The writer is personally acquainted 
with a great many sporting goods dealers throughout 
the country but he knows of only a few who have ever 
made more than a living out of handling sporting 
goods equipment. In other words, although the prices 
charged for equipment may sometimes seem high, this 
is generally due to the fact that the coaches demand 
the very best material and workmanship in equip- 
ment and the manufacturers and dealers have not 
profited greatly. 


The Journal’s Tenth Anniversary 


Bo ten years the JOURNAL has adhered to the 
-* policy of attempting to serve the interests of 
school and college coaches. It has in so far as pos- 
sible given the coaches information regarding de- 
velopments in style changes in athletics. The coaches 
as a class are progressive and inventive by nature. 
Consequently they are ever on the watch for new 
things. 'Those who have contributed articles have 
been willing to pass on their ideas regarding develop- 
ments in the technique of coaching and consequently 
the JOURNAL makes it possible for every coach in the 
game to keep abreast of the times. 

The JOURNAL is today the only magazine in the field 
that deals exclusively with school and college athletics. 
The fact that the publishers have adhered to the policy 
as outlined above is perhaps one reason why it has 
grown with the years. Further, the JOURNAL was 
started at the time when the present growth in athle- 
tics was pronounced and the magazine and school and 
college athletics have developed correlatively. We 
trust that the coaches will in the future as in the past 
look upon this periodical as their publication and will 
freely discuss their problems in the columns of the 
JOURNAL and will call on the editor for any service 
which he may be able to render. 
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was committed, and note that crawl- 
ing is defined in the rules as an at- 
tempt by the runner to advance the 
ball after it has been down, viz: when 
any portion of the person of a player, 
except his hands or feet, touches the 
ground while he is in the grasp of an 
opponent. See Approved Ruling No. 
58. 

Spot of Foul—Referee—Umpire. 

Section 9: Provides as follows: 
“In case the play is interfered with 
by some act palpably unfair and not 
elsewhere provided for in these rules, 
either the referee or the umpire shall 
have the power to award five yards to 
the offended side, the number of the 
down and the point to be gained be- 
ing determined as provided in Rule 
XXIII.” 

Spot of Foul or Down—Referee— 
Umpire. 

Rule XXIII: Contains the general 
provisions regarding the enforcement 
of penalties, and under said rule, the 
five yard penalty as provided in Rule 
XXI, Section 9, would be enforced 
from the point of the foul if the foul 
was committed by a player, unless 
otherwise specified, and that in case 
the foul is committed by the defensive 
team, it will automatically give the 
offensive team first down, unless it be 
a foul specifically providing by the 
rules that first down shall not ensue, 
but that the down and point to be 
gained shall remain the same, such 
as Rule IX, Section 1 and 2, and Rule 
XIV, Section 2. See Approved Rul- 
ings Nos. 59, 60 and 61. 





Fouls Penalized with the 
Loss of Fifteen Yards 
By W. D. Knight 


N the 1929 rules, there are nine- 

teen fouls which are penalized with 
a loss of fifteen yards. These will 
be taken up in the order in which they 
appear in the rules. 

1. Section 2 of Rule III on page 4 
provides that an incoming substitute 
shall not communicate with any of the 
players upon the field until after the 
ball has been put in play. Referee 
and umpire are given jurisdiction of 
this rule. An official may help to 
prevent such violations by telling 
the men not to communicate when 
they report to him. 

2. Section 3 of Rule IV on page 7 
provides that no player shall leave the 
field of play nor shall any representa- 
tive of either team be allowed on the 
field of play (except the one repre- 


. Official. 


sentative to attend an injured player) 
during the one minute intermission 
between the first and second periods 
and between the third and fourth pe- 
riods. The referee and umpire are 
given jurisdiction. It is suggested 
that the custom which has been fol- 
lowed by officials in the past of warn- 
ing each team at the close of the first 
and third periods not to leave the field 
and, if deemed necessary, of confer- 
ring with each side before the game 
as to what trainer or doctor will come 
on the field and advising him of the 
permission which must be obtained, 
will prevent the necessity of penalties. 
As a matter of fact, teams and train- 
ers and doctors are now well advised 
of this rule, and I cannot recall seeing 
a penalty for violation for a good 
many years. 


3. Rule IX, Section 6, on page 17, 
requiring all players to come to an 
absolute stop for a period of approxi- 
mately one second in their new posi- 
tions, is under the jurisdiction of all 
four officials. Until a year or two ago 
all four were not charged with en- 
forcing this rule. It is a matter on 
which all should work with the refree, 
and, in case he desires, a referee may 
suggest any particular man or part 
of the formation he wishes a particu- 
lar official to watch. This is a rule 
which has caused a good deal of dis- 
cussion during the past few years, 
but, as now stated, the rule is quite 
clear, and if all four officials work to- 
gether on it, violation should be elimi- 
nated. A referee is certainly entitled 
to help on this, and the rule now 
places equal responsibility upon each 
Approved ruling 19 on this 
play states that a single man in mo- 
tion is not considered a shift player 
and if he is in motion toward the 
opponent’s goal line when the ball is 
snapped his penalty is 5 yards under 
section 5. On all huddle and shift 
plays, one or more men failing to 
come to a full stop for a second draw 
a penalty of 15 yards under section 6, 
but if all players come to a legal! stop 
and then one or more men start again 
before the ball is snapped, the play is 
judged under section 5, unless the 
judgment of the officials is that the 
movement is a second shift, in which 
case section 6 applies. Five examples 
are given in approved ruling 19 of 
plays under this section. 

4. Rule XV, Section 3, on page 24, 
provides that when a player has an 
opportunity to make a fair catch, op- 
ponents who are off-side shall not in 
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any way interfere with him or with 
the ball. It further provides that op- 
ponents who are on-side may attempt 
to catch the ball but they shall not 
interfere with an opportunity to make 
a fair catch except in an actual at- 
tempt to catch the ball themselves. 
The umpire and field judge are given 
jurisdiction and in addition to the loss 
of fifteen yards, the offended side is 
to have a fair catch whether the ball 
is caught or not. It is noted in italics 
that a player running toward a “fly- 
ball” has the right of way and if 
opponents are off-side, they must get 
out of his way or otherwise they may 
interfere with his opportunity to 
make a fair catch. Unless a kick is a 
short one, the field judge may have 
more chance to rule on this play than 
the umpire, but on the other hand, 
when a kick is short the umpire will 
have a better view of the situation. 
The approved ruling on this section 
cites the case where a player of Team 
B is about to catch a punt. Just be- 
fore the ball reaches his hands he is 
tackled by a player of Team A, but 
catches the ball while falling. The 
field judge rules: Interference with 
player having opportunity to make 
fair catch. The referee allows the 
fair catch and penalty even though the 
man did not signal. The same ruling 
would apply if he fumbles the ball. 

5. Rule XV, Section 4, page 25, 
provides that no player shall be 
thrown to the ground after he has 
made a fair catch. The umpire and 
the field judge are given jurisdiction. 
The field judge will ordinarily be in 
best position to rule on this and there 
should be no difficulty in deciding 
whether or not there has been a vio- 
lation. 

6. Rule XV, Section 6, page 25, pro- 
hibits unlawful helping of a runner 
of the side in possession of the ball, 
prohibits interlocking interference 
and defines these terms. The referee 
is given jurisdiction. He, of course, 
is in the best position to pass on such 
violation. This is a rule of which vio- 
lations are now infrequent and a 
poorly coached team is, of course, 
more apt to violate than one well 
coached. 

7. Rule XVI has to do with obstruc- 
tion of opponents by use of hands and 
arms after the ball is put in play. 
Section 1(a) of this rule on page 26 
prohibits the use of hands and arms 
by the side in possession of the ball. 
Authority and responsibility to call 
such fouls are given to both the um- 
pire and referee, whereas in the 1928 
rules and previously, only the umpire 
was assigned this responsibility. It 
is submitted that each official should 
report to the umpire and referee such 
fouls as come under his observation. 
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Holding by men in the interference 
can better be observed by the referee 
than by the umpire, which is prob- 
ably one of the reasons that definite 
authority and responsibility are now 
given to him. 

7a. Rule XVI, Section 2, page 26, 
prohibits the use of hands by players 
of the side kicking the ball and gives 
jurisdiction to the umpire. Holding 
in the line and by men coming 
through and going down the field can 
best be seen by the umpire. Holding 
at the end of the line and by men 
going down the field can best be ob- 
served by the linesmen and field judge. 

8. Rule XVI, Section 3(a) provides 
that if the side in possession of the 
ball should pass, no player of the pass- 
ing side who has crossed the line of 
scrimmage shall, either before or 
after the pass has been made, inter- 
fere with an opponent wntil the ball 
has been touched, except in an actual 
attempt to catch the ball. It further 
provides that on passes which cross 
the line of scrimmage, such players as 
are ineligible shall be penalized for 
interference if they in amy way ob- 
struct the right of way of defensive 
players, and that in case of doubt as 
to such interference or obstruction of 
right of way, the penalty shall be in- 
flicted. The field judge, umpire and 
linesmen will give jurisdiction. In 
addition to the 15 yard penalty, if this 
occurs before the fourth down, the 
play also counts as a down. In the 
first paragraph of 3(a) in lines 3 and 
4 the words “in any manner” have 
been omitted in the 1929 wording. 
In the last line the words “or bat” 
have been eliminated. The second 
paragraph of section 3(a) is new this 
year. It is suggested that the rea- 
son for adding the new paragraph was 
to cover specifically, and define as il- 
legal, a practice which some teams 


had in 1928 of sending one or more 


ineligible linemen down the field be- 
fore the eligible prospective receiver of 
the pass to serve as a “vision screen,” 
assisting the eligible player and ob- 
structing the right of way of the sec- 
ondary defense. Approved ruling 43 
cites the case where on a forward pass 
one or more linemen (ineligible) of 
Team A take a post such that the 
vision and right of way of the de- 
fensive halfback of Team B is ob- 
structed. The umpire rules: That 
although no contact occurred this is 
interference. Attention is called to 
the fact that if a forward pass does 
not cross the line of scrimmage, inter- 
ference behind A’s line of scrimmage 
is not prohibited, that is to say, that 
scrimmage and actual blocking by 
Team A is legal behind its line of 
scrimmage on a forward pass which 
does not cross the line of scrimmage. 
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Similarly the players of Team B can 
cross the lines of scrimmage and in- 
terfere there legally in any manner. 
Approved ruling 42 cites the case of 
a lineman on Team A who charges, 
driving an opposing lineman back a 
yard from the line of scrimmage. He 
continues to block the opposing line- 
man and a forward pass develops from 
the play. The referee rules: No in- 
terference, as this rule is not in- 
tended to cover the charging and 
blocking of opposing linemen. 

9. Rule XVII, Section 2, page 29, 
provides that the ball may not be 
passed or thrown toward the opposing 
goal by a player of the side which did 
not put the ball in play from a scrim- 
mage and gives the referee jurisdic- 
tion to pass on violations. A foot- 
note provides that this penalty may 
not be declined unless the ball is in- 
tercepted before striking the ground, 
or goes out of bounds. Referees in 
the past have not been called upon to 
rule on this very frequently and prob- 
ably will not have much trouble with 
this rule this year. 

10. Rule XVII, Section 12, page 31, 
provides that no player shall inten- 
tionally throw the ball to the ground 
anywhere in front of him in order to 
make an incompleted forward pass 
and gives the referee jurisdiction. If 
the offense occurs before the fourth 
down it shall count as a down in ad- 
dition to the penalty. This penalty 
can not be declined. 

11. Rule XXI, Section 2, page 34, 
prohibits running into or roughing 
the player who has kicked the ball 
and provides a 15 yard penalty for 
roughing the kicker and a penalty of 
15 yards and disqualification for flag- 
rant roughing of the kicker. All 
four officials are given jurisdiction as 
they should be. Approved ruling 56 
cites the case where a Team B line- 
man breaks through and blocks a 
kick, but his charge carries him into 
the kicker who is knocked down. 
Team A claims penalty for running 
into kicker. The referee rules: That 
the kicker was knocked down as an 
accidental part of a successfully exe- 
cuted play; no penalty. 

12. Section 3 of Rule XXI, page 34, 
prohibits piling up on a player after 
the referee has declared the ball dead 
or after the player in possession of 
the ball has been downed and is in the 
grasp of an opponent. All four of- 
ficials are given jurisdiction. This 
rule should be strictly enforced, but 
it should be kept in mind that there 
are cases where several men of Team 
B may tackle the runner almost simul- 
taneously, and more than one man 
may seem to be piled upon the run- 
ner. Officials can distinguish such 
plays, however. 

13. Rule XXI, Section 4 on page 34, 


THE 


prohibits hurdling and gives juris- 
diction to the referee. With the com- 
ing in of the requirement to gain 10 
yards in four downs and with the com- 
ing in of the forward pass, the hur- 
dling which some of us saw about 
twenty-five years ago has been almost 
entirely eliminated. 

14. Rule XXI, Section 5, prohibits 
unnecessary roughness, which in- 
cludes tripping, striking of opponent 
anywhere above the knee with the 
foot or amy part of the leg below the 
knee, tackling the man when clearly 
out of bounds, throwing to the ground 
the player with the ball after it has 
been declared dead, or striking an op- 
posing lineman on the head, neck or 
face with the palm of the hand, except 
when the arms are moving with the 
body as part of the charge, or any 
other act of unnecessary roughness. 
The lines in italics are new and all 
four officials are given jurisdiction as 
they should be and all four should 
exercise this jurisdiction whenever 
the occasion warrants it. Is has been 
suggested that the provision was in- 
serted in this year’s rules to stimulate 
umpires to call unnecessary rough 
stuff in the use of the hands in line 
play which perhaps has not been 
called a foul, but this change in the 
rule makes it imperative for the of- 
ficials to penalize the use of the open 
hand by the defensive lineman on an 
opponent’s head, neck or face before 
the defensive lineman’s charge de- 
velopes. If he is playing a “waiting 
game” he is not permitted to ward off 
a charging opponent by using the 
open hand or hands on said oppo- 
nent’s head, neck or face. 

14a. Section 5(b) prohibits run- 
ning or diving or throwing oneself 
against a player obviously out of the 
play before or after the ball has been 
declared dead and gives jurisdiction 
to all four officials. The following 
words which appeared in the 1928 
rules have been dropped from the 
1929 rules; they are: “or roughing 
the player who has made a forward 
pass.” It should be understood that 
the forward passer is accorded no 
more protection than that afforded 
any other offensive player. 

15. Rule XXI, Section 7, page 35, 


‘prohibits unsportsmanlike conduct on 
ithe part of the players or anyone con- 
“nected with the teams, and includes 


the use of abusive or insulting lan- 
guage to opponents or officials, and 
further provides that concealing the 
ball beneath the clothing or substitut- 
ing any article for the ball or “hid- 
ing” on the side lines shall be deemed 
unsportsmanlike conduct and that the 
calling by a player on defense of 
words or signals for the obvious pur- 
pose of disconcerting the offense will 
be deemed unsportsmanlike conduct. 
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All four officials are given jurisdic- 
tion and for flagrant conduct in addi- 
tion to the loss of 15 yards, there shall 
be disqualification. 

16. Rule XXII has to do with con- 
duct of persons other than players. 
Section 1 of this rule on page 36 pro- 
vides that there should be no coach- 
ing by substitutes or any other per- 
son not participating in the game and 
makes all four officials responsible. 
In addition to the distance penalty, 
the offender shall be excluded from 
the neighborhood of the field of play 
for the remainder of the game. 

17. Section 2 of this rule prohibits 
persons other than the players, of- 
ficials, the representatives mentioned 
in section 3, or an incoming substi- 
tute, coming upon the field of play at 
any time without permission of the 
referee or umpire. The referee and 
umpire are given jurisdiction. Of- 
ficials are seldom bothered by viola- 
tion of this rule. It perhaps played 
an important part in the game and 
was intended to help the officials a 
good many years ago in the days when 
games were played with small if any 
stands and no protection to the field 
except a fence of one or two wires 
and one or two oversized policemen. 

18. Section 3 of this rule on page 
36 provides that in case of injury to 
a player one representative of the 
player’s team may come upon the field 
to attend the injured player, but be- 
fore communicating with any player 
he must first report to the referee or 
umpire. The referee and umpire are 
given jurisdiction. The situation in 
the Western Conference, where train- 
ers and doctors are familiar with the 
rule, has not called for any penalties 
for a good many years. 

19. Section 4 of Rule XXII, page 
37, provides that all who are admitted 
within the enclosure must sit through- 


. out the game and no person shall be 


allowed to walk up and down on either 
side of the field. The referee and 
umpire are given jurisdiction, but this 
rule has not occasioned many penal- 
ties in the last few years. 

The Rules Committee should be 
credited with an excellent edition of 
this year’s rules with the added sug- 
gestions to officials which appear on 
the inside cover and which, as it states, 
are fundamentally essential to proper 
officiating. A good official needs to 
know his rules, should be in good 
physical and mental condition for a 
game so that he will be able to cover 
his part of the work and the field and 
see what happens, and then have the 
courage to call what he sees. On the 
other hand, if the game is played 
cleanly and without violations he 
should not feel that he must call a 
few penalties in order to call attention 
to the other officials or to himself. If 
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the game can be played without the 
calling of penalties by conscientious 
officials it means that the game has 
been clean and fast and probably that 
the players have been so busy playing 
good football they have not had the 
time nor inclination to break the 
rules. 

The rules provide it is proper to 
warn the players about infractions of 
certain rules. If this is done, it often 
makes for a more harmonious game 
and better results, if the official warn- 
ing the player will notify the captain 
of his team at the same time, telling 
him he has just warned a certain 
player for a certain violation. Other 
players will hear the warning and if 
the captain knows of it, he will un- 
doubtedly immediately warn the 
player, also, and if later a penalty is 
necessary for the same offense, the 
player himself, his fellow players and 
his captain know of the previous 
warning. It makes for a better un- 
derstanding if the player on whom 
the penalty is called is told exactly 
what the penalty is for, and if the 
captain of his team is told at the same 
time just what the penalty was called 
for. Officials are in the game to see 
that the game is played according to 
the rules. They should act as gen- 
tlemen themselves, and treat the play- 
ers as gentlemen, remembering the 
latter are often nothing more than 
boys who are thrown into a situation 
where they are easily excited or 
stirred up. Players should not be 
nagged by an official and an official 
should not continue to threaten to 
penalize a player. If a warning is 
proper, give the warning; after that, 
inflict the penalty. Do not keep 
threatening to do so and keep the 
players on edge by such threats. If 
a game can be played without penal- 
ties, and officials are helping bring 
this about by their presence and de- 
meanor, they should not feel they 
have failed to do a good job that day 
by not calling penalties. They should 
feel they have really fulfilled the pur- 
pose for which they are on the field. 





Loss of a Down Penalties 


By A. S. MacPhail 


HE penalties under this heading 
in the Index of the Rule Book ap- 
ply first, only to the team in posses- 
sion of the ball; and, second (with 
the exception of Rule XVIII, Section 
4, covering the recovery of a blocked 
kick, which is in realty not a penalty 
at all) only to forward pass plays, 
seven in number. These are: 
1. Pass made less than five yards 
back. 
2. More than one forward pass in 
any play. 


THE 


Pass touched by more than one 
eligible player. 

Pass out of bounds on the fly. 
Incomplete pass. 

Intentionally grounded pass. 
Pass on which there is interfer- 
ence by the passing side. 

The first three and the seventh may 
be grouped generally as illegal passes 
—penalties for which may be de- 
clined; the fourth, fifth and sixth are 
incomplete passes for which the pen- 
alties may not be declined. In this 
connection, it is well to remember 
that, as penalties on all illegal passes 
may be declined, the referee should 
not blow the ball dead, while on all 
incomplete passes (including passes 
intentionally grounded) they may not 
be declined and the ball is blown dead 
as soon as the pass is grounded. 


Before taking up these pass plays, 
it might be well to consider when a 
play becomes a pass, and the player 
a forward passer. It is generally ac- 
cepted that a player about to make a 
forward pass becomes the passer (and 
the play a forward pass) the instant 
the ball leaves the passer’s hand. You 
all have seen many close plays of this 
nature. I remember one that Lipp 
and I had at Ohio State several years 
ago, right in front of the Ohio State 
bench. The coaching staff was about 
equally divided, after the game, as to 
whether the ball was fumbled, or 
ruled correctly as an incompleted 
pass. It is of course solely a matter 
of judgment, but I do not believe a 
referee can rule a player is attempt- 
ing to pass by the fact that his arm is 
going forward. The player may bring 
the passing arm and the ball forward 
half a dozen times before actually 
passing—and he may do so a number 
of times and then run with the ball. 
It seems to me the line of demarka- 
tion is when the ball actually leaves 
his hands. 
the passer. If the ball is knocked 
down it becomes an incompleted pass. 
If, however, the ball has not left his 
hands and he drops the ball either to 
his side or behind him when hit by a 
defensive player coming through, it 
should be ruled a fumble. 

Let’s review these seven passes 
briefly with regard to changes in the 
1929 rules; situations likely to occur, 
and some of the duties of officials in 
connection therewith. 


PASS MADE LESS THAN 5 
YARDS BACK 

Rule XVII, Sections 3 and 3(a), 
reads as follows: 

“Section 8—A player of the side 
which put the ball in play from scrim- 
mage may hand or throw the ball any 
distance toward the opponents’ goal 
under the following restrictions: 


“Section 3(a)—The pass, whether 
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handed or thrown, must be made from 
a point at least 5 yards back of the 
scrimmage line.” 

You will note from this section that 
the pass must be made by the side 
which put the ball in play, that it may 
be handed or thrown forward, and 
that it must be made from a point 
five yards back from the scrimmage 
line. 

I doubt whether any of you, in your 
officiating, have seen many forward 
passes made by a team which did not 
put the ball in play. I heard of one 
last year, in which a player who 
caught a punt threw a forward pass. 
Obviously the pass is illegal. In the 
Detroit-Carnegie Tech game in 1927, 
Brazil of Detroit, playing safety, 
caught a long punt. He intended as 
the Carnegie players closed in on him, 
to make a lateral and backward pass 
to his left. The player who was sup- 
posed to receive the ball got a trifle 
ahead of Brazil, the pass was forward 
instead of backward and it was, con- 
sequently, illegal. Also, it is an il- 
legal pass, if on an indirect pass, the 
quarterback, in close formation, takes 
the ball from the center and hands or 
throws it to a back who is even 
slightly in front of the quarter when 
he receives the ball. Colgate has for 
some years used a play with a threat 
man back, in which there is cross 
blocking in the line, and the ball is 
passed through the quarter, laterally, 
to a back on a quick thrust play 
through the hole. In some of these 
plays it is hard for the referee to de- 
termine whether the quarter is pass- 
ing the ball forward or backward, and 
the quarterback, in such a play, is not 
at least five yards behind the line of 
scrimmage. The direction of the pass 
is one for the head linesman, who is, 
I think, in best position to check. 

Approved Ruling 44 covers this 
section and is familiar to everyone. 


MORE THAN ONE FORWARD 
PASS ON ANY PLAY 

Section 3(b) of Rule XVII reads: 

“Only one forward pass may be 
made in each scrimmage.” 

The section is quite clear. The play 
is most apt to be one in which a for- 
ward pass followed by a lateral pass, 
slightly backward, is planned, the sec- 
ond receiver is out of position, and 
the second pass, therefore, is forward. 
This second pass is, of course, an 
illegal pass—the penalty may be de- 
clined. 

PASS TOUCHED BY MORE THAN 
ONE ELIGIBLE PLAYER 

This play is covered by Rule XVII, 
Section 7, which reads as follows: 

“If a player of the passer’s side 
legally touches a ball which has been 
passed forward, he only of his side 
may recover or attempt to secure pos- 
session of the ball until it touches the 
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United States Rubber Company by success- 
ful basketball coaches. 
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George F. Veenker of the University of Michigan, 
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One section of this book begins, “Common 
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the training of a basketball team.”” Here are 
a few of the subjects covered in this section: 


Legs and wind Tape 
Oxygen Braces 
Blisters Practices 


When the teams grow stale on the day of the game. 
The second section discusses the various types 
of offense and defense to be used under dif- 
ferent conditions, as 


An offense for the small floor 

A defense on the small floor ; 

Tournament play and conservation of energy 

Offenses to be: used against different types of 
defense. ° 
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ground or is touched by an opponent. 

“If a forward pass, after having 
been touched by an eligible player of 
the passer’s side, is touched by an- 
other player of that side who was 
originally ‘eligible’ (before the ball 
has been touched by an opponent), the 
pass shall not be considered as com- 
pleted.” 

Under the penalty you will note 
the wording, “for such incompleted 
pass, same as Section 3(a). Note— 
This penalty may be declined.” It 
seems to me the choice of the wording 
is unfortunate. It is really an illegal, 
not an incompleted pass, and, of 
course, consistent as such, that the 
penalty may be declined. This is ap- 
parent from a consideration of the 
definitions in Rule XXIII, Section 11: 

“An incompleted forward pass is 
not a foul and the penalties therefore 
may not be declined.” 

It follows that an illegal pass is a 
foul and the penalties may be de- 
clined. The word illegal instead of 
incompleted could well be used in the 
wording of this section. 

The section is easily understood, 
but its application is often difficult. 
When a group of players are all try- 
ing for the ball, it may be touched 
almost simultaneously by several, and 
the umpire and field judge must ob- 
serve clearly every detail of the play 
—who touched it first, who touched 
it next, etc. Of course, the instant 
the pass is touched by an opponent, 
everything is off, and anyone has a 
right to the ball, 

These plays come up in important 
games, and often. In a Sewanee- 
Kentucky game several years ago, 
there was a spectacular long lateral 
pass for what looked like the winning 
touchdown, caught simultaneously, 
high in the air, by the Kentucky left 
end and left half. They came to the 
ground together with the ball, but the 
pass was clearly illegal. 

Some of you saw and may remem- 
ber the Stanford-Army game last fall, 
when Cagle took the ball around left 
end on a running play to about the 
ten yard line. He was cut off, re- 
versed and came back around, some 
ten yards back of where he started. 
As Stanford players closed in on him, 
he forward passed to the two yard 
line, where the ball hit his right half- 
back on the chest and bounded into 
the arms of the right end, who was 
facing the goal line and less than a 
yard away. The play was ruled cor- 
rectly as an illegal pass and is typical 
of the kind of situations very apt to 
arise that are covered by this section. 
PASS OUT OF BOUNDS ON THE 

FLY 

Covered by Rule XVII, Section 11. 

“If the ball, after having been 
legally passed forward, goes out of 
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bounds before it touches the ground, 
unless it be touched by an ineligible 
player, the pass shall not be consid- 
ered as completed.” 

This section is perfectly clear and 
the reading suffices. 

It might be well to note here that 
a pass striking the goal post on the 
fly is out of bounds and therefore in- 
complete. 


INCOMPLETE PASS 


Covered by Rule XVII, Section 4. 

Section has not been altered and is 
of course well understood. 

The penalties on all of the five 
passes covered above are the same, 
viz: 

Loss of down, on any down except 
the fourth, and loss of the ball if the 
play occurs after a fourth down has 
been declared. If there have been 
one or more illegal passes in the 
series, the side which made the illegal 
or incomplete pass loses five yards in 
addition to the down. 


INTENTIONALLY GROUNDED 
PASS 


Rule XVII, Section 12, provides: 

“No player shall intentionally throw 
the ball to the ground anywhere in 
front of him in order to make an in- 
completed forward pass.” 

This matter in ruling on intention- 
ally grounded forward passes is not 
very difficult unless a referee desires 
to function as a mind reader. Unless 
the pass is clearly purposefully and 
intentionally grounded, he can hardly 
call it as such. If the player throws 
the ball forward into a zone where 
players of his team are stationed, or 
supposed to be stationed, I don’t see 
how the referee can rule the pass in- 
tentionally grounded. In making a 
forward pass when the players of his 
team are not in close proximity to 
the passer, the passer is giving the 


opportunity to the defense to inter- 


cept it. If, however, the passer sees 
that his eligible men have failed to 
execute the signal and are not avail- 
able to be passed to, and throws the 
ball down on the ground a yard or two 
ahead of himself and the ball does not 
cross the scrimmage, I would penalize 
the play. Possibly also, a penalty is 
in order if he gives the ball a wild 
heave for such a long distance, and 
so far from opponents that he knows 
it could not possibly be intercepted. 
As stated above, the actual cases for 
which a referee can conscientiously 
penalize are so obviously intentionally 
grounded that little question will 
arise. 

The penalty under this section is 
loss of down and 15 yards, except on 
fourth down, and on fourth down, loss 
of the ball and 15 yards. The penalty, 
which is for an incompleted pass, may 
not be declined. 
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= OMEWHERE near you is a man who 

Vx is easily and quickly reached by a 
VO wr} phone call, or a postal card. This man 
sells Reach athletic goods. 


—to be sprucely, nattily outfitted in 
uniforms that make the crowd say 


“Aren’t they a clean-cut bunch.” 


; hye Then pick out your uniforms. Tell 
You might drop in this man’s store. 14. dealer what colors you wish on the 
Or give him a call. Tell him you want 
to see the new Reach line of basket- 


ball uniforms. 


jersey and stockings. He’ll see that you 
get just what you want. And he’ll give 


Look at these uniforms closely. Note you quick service. 


how trig and trim— how altogether With Reach uniforms, the chances 
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attractive they are. Picture your team 
in these goodlooking uniforms. Think 
of how it affects a team—your team 


A.T.REACH WRICHT * DITSON 


Hew York 


Philadelphia 


and Brantford , Ont. 


FOR 


are that your team picks up in spirit, 
and better spirit generally leads to 
better play. A good season to you... 


EVERY 


Chucago Jan Francisco 
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Missouri, Pittsburgh, Washing- 
ton and Jefferson, the Navy and 
Stanford. 


Some of the subjects treated are: 

Equipment of the players. 

Equipment of the practice field. 

Training and the treatment and pro- 
tection of injuries. 

Chapters dealing exhaustively with 
each of the rudiments of the game. 

Line play. 

Chapters on how to play each posi- 
tion on the team. 

Football practice and how to con- 
duct it. 

Systems of signals — The Huddle 
and Starting signals. 

Scouting. 

Psychology. 

Offense, containing pictures and dia- 
grams of full sets of plays from 
three of the very latest formations 
with descriptions of each play. 

Defense. 

Generalship. 

Mr. Warner does not describe other 

systems used by other coaches but 

gives to his readers without reserve 
the benefit of his thirty-three years 
successful coaching experience and 
explains his methods and the plays 
he has used and is still using. The 
whole so-called Warner system is 
laid bare to his readers. 

Over two hundred large pages with 
over fifty illustrations. 
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INTERFERENCE BY THE 
PASSING SIDE 

Covered by Rule XVI, Section 3(a), 
reading as follows: 

“No player of the said side, who 
has crossed the line of scrimmage, 
shall, either before or after the pass 
has been made, interfere with an op- 
ponent until the ball has been touched, 
except in an actual attempt to catch 
the ball. 

“On passes which cross the line of 
scrimmage, such players as are in- 
eligible shall be penalized for inter- 
ference if they in any way obstruct 
the right-of-way of defensive players. 
(In case of doubt as to such interfer- 
ence or obstruction of right-of-way, 
the penalty shall be inflicted.)” 

This section was changed by the 
Rules Committee as follows: The 
words, “in any manner,” in lines 3 
and 4, have been omitted in the 1929 
wording. This elimination was un- 
doubtedly made because the additional 
paragraph to Section 3(a) was added, 
and is so specific as to render the 
words, “in any manner,” which was 
perhaps too general a wording in the 
old rules, unnecessary in 1929. 

The Rules Committee added the 
above paragraph to the 1929 rules, 
as I understand it, to cover speci- 
fically and define as illegal the prac- 
tice of sending one or more ineligible 
linemen ahead of the eligible, prospec- 
tive receiver of the pass to serve as 
a “screen” and to assist the eligible 
player by obstructing the view and 
right-of-way of the secondary men on 
the defense. The provisions of the 
paragraph are very clear and are set 
forth by the new Approved Ruling 
43 as follows: 

“On a forward pass play, one or 
more ineligible linemen of Team A 
take a position so that the view and 
right-of-way of the halfback of 
defensive Team B is_ obstructed. 
Umpire rules: “That although no 
contact has occurred, this is interfer- 
ence.” 

In the Army-Stanford game last 
fall, the Army questioned the right of 
Stanford linemen to be in front of 
the eligible men on the passing side, 
claiming that their presence served to 
block the vision of the man in the 
secondary defense and obstructed his 
right-of-way to the ball, even though 
there was no body contact on the play. 
It was their contention, both before 
and during the game, that the words 
in the old ruling, “interfere in any 
manner” covered the action of these 
big linemen in blocking the vision and 
right-of-way, and was “interference 
in any manner” as covered by the old 
rules. The officials did not agree with 
their viewpoint. The new paragraph 
has made it very explicit, and whether 
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or not there was doubt under the 1928 
rules, the intention of the Rules Com- 
mittee is clear this year, and such 
action is made illegal. Theoretically 
the Rules Committee are undoubtedly 
correct, but I think that most officials 
here will agree that the practical en- 
forcement of this rule presents a 
problem that is rather serious from 
the officials’ standpoint. We all have 
had some difficulties in the practical 
application of the rules to pass plays 
and on close cases of interference. It 
was rather difficult to keep track of 
all players on such plays under the 
rules as they were, and without the 
additional burden imposed by the 1929 
rules. The Rules Committe now ask 
the umpire or field judge to observe 
all players in motion down the field 
and to determine whether or not any 
one’s right-of-way or vision has been 
obstructed by an ineligible player. 
This is asking a good deal. In the 
first place the official down field must 
determine who is and who is not 
eligible. Perhaps Mr. Rockne sends 
in an entirely new team. How much 
chance has the umpire or field judge 
to classify these players on the suc- 
ceeding plays? What position did 
that fellow who obstructed some- 
body’s vision play? Was he eligible 
or not? 

And then, some of the coaches, in 
an endeavor to assist us in handling 
this problem, will decide to use their 
eligible fullback, halfback or end to 
screen the receiver and use the in- 
eligible men as decoys. Will some one 
please tell us what to do about that? 
Of course if Chicago was playing Ohio 
State this fall, a Chicago scout would 
have seen these players in four or five 
games from the press stand, and he 
would have nothing to do but diagram 
plays. He would probably be able to 
tell Mr. Stagg some time during the 
season whether ineligible or eligible 


‘ players are being used to screen Ohio 


State’s passes—but I doubt if any of- 
ficial is going to check it on the field 
with any great degree of accuracy. 
All four officials should cooperate 
to check eligibility this year, as the 
first umpire or field judge that calls 
this one may be greeted by a lot of 
“Boos” from the opposition. Ob- 
struction of vision, or the interfer- 
ence of a right-of-way without bodily 
contact is liable to be pretty close and 
largely a question of judgment (even 
if the ineligible and eligible players 
can be classified) ; and I hazard the 
opinion that the coaches are going to 
be displeased at various times with 
some of the judgment exhibited by 
some of the officials that call the pen- 
alty. It is not so hard to get along 
with a football.coach on a question 
involving a ruling on a concrete play, 
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“NO METAL 
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HE Spalding Official Basket Balls are all valve balls. 
But they’re like no other valve balls you ever saw! 
For Spalding has given them an ingenious rubber pad 
that prevents contact between the valve and the outside 
casing. These two parts never touch each other—and, as a 
result, the balls have no“ dead spot” —they always bound 
true even though they are dropped smack on the valve. 
Nor have these Official Balls a “heavy spot.’ Thanks 
to their patented Spalding 


hands of men who have been making fine official balls 
since this game of basket-ball was a mere infant. 

The M-V ball is double laced—the M-V-C is laceless. 
Both come all ready to inflate. 

The D-V and D-V-C are made of the best grade 
American pebbled grain leather. Both are double-lined 
and the D-V is double laced while the D-V-C is laceless. 
They are made by the same master workmen who 


make the M-V and 





counter balance bladder 
they are the first valve balls 
that can honestly claim 
perfect balance. 

The M-V and the M-V-C 
are made of the world’s 
finest pebbled grain leather, 
specially tanned in the 
Spalding tannery at Leeds, 
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but this intangible obstruction of 
vision and-right-of-way is such a close 
matter and presents so many difficult 
situations that I think the Officials’ 
judgment will be criticized whenever 
the situation arises. Vision and 
right-of-way will be ebstructed on a 
great many plays that neither the um- 
pire or the field judge sees. The fact 
that may ease the situation is that 
many teams do not use the play a 
great deal. In this connection, tt 
seems to me the tendency of the rules 
in recent years is to increase in too 
great a degree the situations depend- 
ing solely on the officials’ judgment 
for determiantion. 

It is well to note in Section 3(a) 
of Rule XVI covering interference by 
the side making the forward pass that 
the rule reads “interfere with an op- 
ponent until the ball has been 
touched.” Many interferences on for- 
ward pass plays are not called as 
fouls and many which have been pe- 
nalized were not in reality fouls. In 
a game in Chicago some years ago, 
the referee ran down some twenty 
yards calling an interference on a 
play which happened directly in front 
of one of the other officials. A tall 
defensive player reached high in the 
air and caught the ball. Instantly. 
before the defensive player had a good 
hold on the ball, the eligible offensive 
player batted the ball out of his hands 
and it fell to the ground. The referee 
called an interference, but the umpire 
reminded him that it could not be an 
interference for the ball had been 
touched, and that anyway the referee 
was not calling interference on that 
day that far away. Of course, if any 
player jumps up into the air and 
touches the ball, opponents may go 
into him or any member of his team 
immediately after he touches the ball. 
In Rule XVI, Section 3(a) the word 
“until” is too often overlooked. After 
the ball has been touched it is no 
longer necessary to look for interfer- 
ence. 

Interference can occur on a for- 
ward pass play when either the ball 
or an eligible player of Team A has 
crossed the line of scrimmage. It 
should .be noted, however, that, if a 
forward pass does not cross the line 
of scrimmage, interference on or be- 
hind A’s line of scrimmage by either 
team is not prohibited. That is to 
say, screening and blocking by Team 
A is legal on or behind its line of 
scrimmage on passes which do not 
cross the line of scrimmage. 

Head linesmen can be of material 
assistance to the referee in checking 
whether the pass in such cases does 
or does not cross the line of scrim- 
mage, as they are in better position 
than the referee to check this matter. 
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There is one other situation that 
might be anticipated with some con- 
cern this fall. Only about one play 
out of several that ends up in a for- 
ward pass looks like one when it 
starts. A fast halfback on the A team 
starts out around left end on a run- 
ning play. Some of the A players 
cut across B’s line of scrimmage and 
block. The halfback reverses, goes 
back around and finally passes, the 
play consuming twenty or thirty sec- 
onds. Umpires and field judges are 
expected to see and remember every- 
thing that happened across the line 
of scrimmage on the running play. 
Things that happened legally there 
may be illegal because, and if, twenty 
seconds later the play develops into 
a pass. 

The penalty for interference by 
the passing side is the loss of a down 
and fifteen yards; if on fourth down, 
the loss of the ball and fifteen yards, 
and the penalty of course may be de- 
clined. 

RECOVERY ON BLOCKED KICK 

The remaining case of loss of a 
down penalties is the case of a blocked 
kick that does not cross the line of 
scrimmage and is recovered by a 
member of the kicking side. Section 
4 of Rule XVIII covering this reads 
as follows: 

“When a kicked ball does not cross 
the line of scrimmage as a result of 
being blocked by either side (or for 
any other reason) it may be recovered 
and advanced by the receiving side; 
if a member of the kicking side re- 
covers it, the ball is dead at the point 
of recovery and the play shall count 
a down, the point to be gained remain- 
ing the same.” 

Under the 1928 rules, you will re- 
call that a blocked kick that did not 
cross the line of scrimmage could be 
recovered and advanced by either side. 
This year, if Team A kicks from be- 
hind its line of scrimmage and the 
kick is blocked or does not cross the 
line of scrimmage and is recovered by 
Team A, the ball is dead, and the play 
counts a down. If it is blocked and 
goes out of bounds, however, it goes 
to the opponents where it crossed the 
side line. 

Duties of the officials in connection 
with these rules and penalties is a 
broad subject. 

Most of the sections considered, 
particularly the ones apt to cause dif- 
ficulty in enforcement, especially re- 
late to the work of the umpire and 
field judge, and, as I do not work in 
these capacities, I can speak freely. 

In a questionnaire sent out to over 
a hundred coaches last year, 60 per 
cent of those replying held the opin- 
ion that the greatest weakness in foot- 
ball officiating at present was in judg- 
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~ Get the JUMY 


| yight from the start! 


Give Your Team the 
Advantages of Playing 
with the 
New D&M No. 7GK 
Official Basket Ball 


It is a fast and true bouncing Basket Ball. 
Its perfect shape and balance will improve 
your up-the-floor passing and dribbling. Your 
forwards will like the way it caroms off the 


D&M No. 76K boards through the net. It is a real Scoring 


Ball! Coaches all over the country are adopt- 


ing the DPM No. 7GK BASKET BALL 
\ exclusively. 


Official Basket Ball After putting several Dé?M No. 7KG Official 
‘iam eit diabibiiines ‘ Basket Balls through every known test, 
du-plynon-stretching fabric. Thisinsures. George E. Keogan, Coach of Notre Dame 


pertect shape and extra long service. Cover 


is of selected and matched pebbled-grain University, remarks, “The finest Ball for 


of bladder ‘rubber cushioned. $21.00 SHAPE and STAMINA I have ever seen.” 


of bladder rubber cushioned. 
Does Your Team LOOK SNAPPY? 


This is important, too. Attractive uniforms keep the players in a better 
scoring spirit, and please the fans. Invariably a well-outfitted team is a 
scoring team. 











A BRAND NEW LINE OF 
D&M BASKET BALL UNIFORMS 


Comfortable — Serviceable — Colorful 
The new D&M Uniforms are cut on the very latest patterns and made up in a wide variety 
of color combinations and materials. The New Basket Ball Warm-Up Jackets are a feature of 
the new D&M Line. They are made in colors and materials to match D&M Basket Ball Pants 
Remember — D&M Basket Ball Uniforms are all custom-made to individual measuféments. 
They are sure to fit and cost no more than “ready-mades.” 


FIVE DAY SERVICE ON D&M BASKET BALL UNIFORMS 


COACHES — Before buying your uniforms and equipment, ask your dealer or write for 
the new D&M special Basket Ball catalog, showing styles and actual samples of materials 
and colors used in D&M Uniforms. Ask for our special prices to schools and teams. 


i 
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ATTRACTIVE DISCOUNTS 1 DISCOUNTS TO SCHOOLS AND CLUBS 








DRAPER- gt MAD CO. USE THIS COUPON 
Plymouth, N. 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me a new D&M Official Rule Book containing a 
series of famous basket ball and football scoring plays specially pre- 
pared for coaches by Sol Metzger. Also send mea new DWM 
Basket Ball Catalog. 

Name of Coach... 


School... 


























Books on Athletics 


Calisthenics—Modern Methods 


of Free Exercise Instruction 
By S. C. Staley. Copious il- 
lustrations. 8vo., cloth $3.00 
Diving and Swimming Book, The 
By Geo. H. Corsan. 115 Ilus- 
trations. 8vo., cloth $3.00 
Exercises on the Apparatus, 
Tumbling and Stunts 
By W. J. Wittich and H. C. 
Reuter. Illus. 8vo., cloth $2.00 
Foot Ball Conditioning 
By H. C. Langmack. Illustrat- 
ed. 8vo., leather $1.50 
Games, Contests and Relays 
By S. C. Staley. Fully illus- 
trated. 8vo., cloth $3.00 
Hand Bock of Athletics. For 
High School Coaches 
By Graham Bickley $1.80 
Individual and Mass Athletics 
By S. C. Staley. Fully illus- 
trated. 8vo., cloth $3.00 
Intramural Athletics 
By Elmer D. Mitchell. Illus- 
trated. 8vo., cloth $2.00 
Measuring Motor Ability 
By David K. Brace. Illustrat- 
ed. 8vo., cloth $2.00 
Practical Football and How to 
Teach It 
By Guy S. Lowman. Illus. 
8vo., cloth 
Swimming Simplified—Revised 
and Enlarged 
By Lyba and Nita Sheffield. 
Illustrated, 8vo., cloth $2.00 
Track and Field Athletics 
By A. B. Wegener. 8vo., cloth $2.00 


Send for illustrated catalog and Bulletin 
o ew Books 


A. S. Barnes and Company 
67 W. 44th St., New York 











Quick Service 
On Tickets 


In emergencies we have 
repeatedly “done the impos- 
sible’’ when managers had to 
have tickets on alarmingly 
short notice. 

’ The largest stadia have no 
terrors for us. Give us your 
order and a diagram: We'll 
have the complete outfit of 
numbered, dated tickets in 
your hands in record time. 

We supply every kind of 
ticket. Our plant is one of 
the largest and best-equipped 
in the ticket business. Our 
Service is Equal to all de- 


mands. 


Get our prices. 


The Arcus Ticket Company 
340 N. Ashland Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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ing interference on forward pass 
plays. I believe some of the reasons 
why this may be true have been cov- 
ered herein. It is also true that 
faulty mechanics and a lack of coop- 
eration between umpires and field 
judges, who possibly have not worked 
together before, is responsible for 
some of the criticism. I’ve seen a 
good many games in the past few 
years in which I thought a referee, 
linesman and two field judges were 
working, and several cases of inter- 
ference where the field judge was 
looking at the umpire and vice versa 
in a desire to award to the other the 
honor of calling a perfectly obvious 
interference. 

In a game a few seasons ago that 
determined the Southern Conference 
Championship in which the field judge 
called an interference on the defense 
on a long pass on the 2 yard line, the 
umpire, who had run down the field, 
waved energetically at the same time 
that it was an incompleted pass. 

The development of the open and 
running game in the past few years 
has necessitated the referee working 
farther back behind the threat man 
and he generally stays back a trifle 
unless he relishes being cut down on 
reverse plays and spinners. It seems 
to me the position of the referee and 
the additional legislation by the Rules 
Committee against the screen pass 
warrants the umpire in working and 
staying closer this season to the line 
of scrimmage where he is in better 
position to observe the play in the 
line, catch illegal blocking and inter- 
ference by ineligible linemen, and in 
better position to render assistance to 
the referee in quick thrust plays on 
both fumbles and progress. 

Some umpires seem to feel they are 
apt to be in the way if they work 
close enough to the line of scrimmage 


to see what is going on. I believe it - 


is possible, and I have seen many good 
umpires who work close up and still 
do not bother either the roving center, 
the defensive fullback or the half on 
their side. With an umpire that 
works close to the line of scrimmage 
and with the agreement that I under- 
stand exists in the Western Confer- 
ence between most umpires and field 
judges that the umpire takes the play 
in front of him and the field judge 
anything between them, some of the 
faulty mechanics you can see in other 
sections of the country would be elimi- 
nated. 

With the umpire working closer to 
the line of scrimmage, opposite the 
linesman, and moving backward and 
outwards slowly; all of the players 
going down are within a diamond 
shaped area. The referee is behind 
the passer, the linesman on one side, 
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the umpire on the other, and the re- 
sponsibility on anything except very 
short passes is with the field judge, 
who has both ball and players coming 
toward him. 





Fouls Penalized by Five 


and Twenty-five Yards 
and by Loss of Half 
the Distance to the 
Goal Line 
By Lee E. Daniels 
I 


FOULS PENALIZED BY LOSS OF 
DOWN AND FIVE YARDS 

A. Second or third illegal forward 
pass made in any series of downs. 

1. Forward pass not made five 
yards back of line of scrimmage. Rule 
XVII, Section 3(a). (This may be 
declined.) Duty of umpire and ref- 
eree. 

2. Only one forward pass in each 
scrimmage. Rule XVII, Section 3(b). 
(This may be declined.) Duty of 
referee. 

B. Second or third incompleted for- 
ward pass in any series of downs. 

1. Forward pass striking ground in 
field of play. Rule XVII, Section 4. 
(This penalty may not be declined.) 
Duty of umpire and referee. 

2. Second eligible man of passer’s 
side teuching forward pass. Rule 
XVII, Section 7. (This penalty may 
be declined.) Duty of umpire. 

3. Forward pass going out of 
bounds before touching the ground. 
Rule XVII, Section 11. (This penalty 
may not be declined unless first 
touched by an ineligible player of the 
passer’s side.) Duty of umpire and 
linesman. 

As an example of the above, let us 
take a series of plays, assuming that 
A has the ball, first down and ten 
yards to go. The first play is an end 
run which gains two yards; the sec- 
ond play is a forward pass which is 
incompleted. The penalty is the loss 
of a down, thereby making the next 
play third down, eight yards to go. 
The following play is any one of the 
following: A pass made less than 
five yards back, two forward passes 
in one scrimmage, a forward pass 
striking the ground in the field of 
play, a forward pass going out of 
bounds and a forward pass partially 
caught by A’s right end and deflected 
into the hands of the left end of Team 
A; following any of the above, the 
next play, after the infliction of a five 
yard penalty and a down, would be 
fourth down, thirteen yards to go. 
On the fourth down, a forward pass 
in accordance with any of the above 
is tried, which, upon being incom- 
plete, would give the ball to Team B 
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OFFICIAL AND 
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International 


TOURNAMENT TESTED 


The Dubow D35 official basketball 
stood the test of the 1929 Illinois and 
Wisconsin state high school basketball 
tournaments to the entire satisfaction 
of officials, players, and coaches. 
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E25—Intramural—An excellent 





) basketball for class or practice 
games. Made the same as the 
“D35” but not built up to the 
standard of the “Official” basket- 
ball. An unusually good ball for 

















the price. Many schools order a 





few of these when they place 
their orders for “Official” balls. 


School Price each.................$8.00 











G15—A valve basketball which will 
give a lot of service for gymnastic 
classes or for rough usage in infor- 
mal scrimmages but not good enough 
in shape to be classed with the “D35” 
or the “E25.” 


School Price e@ch..........-.---0---0---- $6.00 
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D35—Dubow’s new official 
basketball approved by the 
National Federation of 
High School Athletic Asso- 
ciations. Made of the finest 
selected pebbled grain cow- 
hide, specially tanned for 
this purpose. Double lined 
with the highest grade of 
material, all seams inside, 
rounded and flattened down 
and reinforced at ends with 
hand sewing. Equipped with 
an improved type of valve 
bladder easily inflated. Each 
ball is laced, and is tested 
and inspected at the factory 
by a former college coach 
and is ready for inflation 
when purchased. 


School Price each.....$10.00 


Send for New Catalog 


J. A. DUBOW MANUFACTURING CO. 
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at the spot where the ball was put in 
play at the beginning of the fourth 
down, as on fourth down the penalty 
of five yards is not inflicted. 

On an attempted forward pass, the 
referee, I believe, should angle back- 
ward, away from the play, being sure 
that he has in mind a spot which is 
approximately five yards behind the 
line of scrimmage and following along 
with the passer until the pass has 
been made, after which he should fol- 
low with reasonable speed down the 
field to where the pass is made unless 
a penalty is to be called, in which 
event instead of following without 
sounding the whistle and by giving 
some sign that a penalty is called, 
such as the marking of the heel or 
the waving of a handkerchief, 
hesitate long enough to give this in- 
formation to his fellow officials if 
possible and then follow down. The 
umpire, on these plays, should play 
where he best feels that he will do 
the most good. Various umpires have 
different ideas on this, and it is not 
for me to say which one is the best. 
However, the main idea is to see 
where the ball is forwarded to and 
get to a position from which he can 
see whether there is any interference 
or how the ball is received. 

The head linesman on these plays, 
if the pass is made towards his side 
of the field, should, I believe, first 
assist the referee in checking the five 
yard mark back of the line of scrim- 
mage to see if the pass is legal; also 
he should check whether or not the 
play may have developed two forward 
passes to a scrimmage so that he may 
assist the referee should he be re- 
quested. He should also be in a posi- 
tion to see when passes go out of 
bounds on his side of the field. 

The field judge; on these plays, 
should play reasonably deep and 
usually on the opposite side of the 
umpire. In the event that the umpire 
is playing towards the center of the 
line, he should be close to the center 
of the line and about twenty-five 
yards back. He should be able to 
cover passes down the field which 
may go out of bounds. 


II 


FOULS PENALIZED BY LOSS OF 
TWENTY-FIVE YARDS 

A. Failure to Be Ready to Start 
Game Within Ten Minutes After Time 
Scheduled. Rule IV, Section 1. Duty 
of referee. 

B. Failure to Be Ready to Con- 
tinue Game Within Two Minutes 
After Time to Start the Second Half. 
Rule IV, Section 3 (b). Duty of 
referee. 

C. Clipping. Rule XXI, Section 5 
(c). Duty of referee, umpire, lines- 
man and field judge. 


THE 


A and B above may be discussed 
together, as the only difference from 
an Official’s point of view is the dif- 
ference in time, to-wit: ten minutes 
after time to start the game and two 
minutes after time to start the second 
half. These penalties are unusual, 
particularly in this day and age when 
the coaches have the stamp of the 
sportsman’s approval on them and a 
lessening of the desire to win games 
by trickery. However, in the event of 
the necessity to enforce the penalty in 
the above under A, there would be no 
necessity to have a toss-up of coins, or 
in the event that the toss-up has al- 
ready occurred, the offending team 
would lose whatever option it may 
have had under and by virtue of a toss 
and the offended team is given the 
option of putting the ball in play by 
scrimmage on the offending team’s 
thirty-five yard line or of allowing the 
offending team to put the ball in play 
on their own fifteen yard line by 
scrimmage. 


Under B, the offending team loses 
whatever option it may have had by 
reason of the toss-up at the beginning 
of the game and the like penalties en- 
forced with the same option on the 
offended team. In either of the above, 
the referee is the sole judge but may 
delegate his authority to the field 
judge for notifying the coaches ten 
minutes before the start of game and 
three minutes before the start of the 
second half, in which event he should 
instruct the field judge to notify the 
coaches personally. The person at- 
tempting to notify may be stopped 
at the door by an over-zealous at- 
tendant, but I believe it is imperative 
that he does not trust to that person 
his notification of the time but rather 
insists upon the door being opened so 
that he may see personally that the 
coach is notified of the time. 


With references to clipping and its 
attendant twenty-five yard penalty 
from the spot of the foul, this is a 
penalty within the jurisdiction of the 
four officials and occurs in the open. 
A definition as shown by the rule is 
“Throwing of a player’s body from 
behind across the legs (below the 
knees) of an opponent who is not 
carrying the ball.” This penalty, 
therefore, cannot occur on a player 
having the ball. The definition also 
excludes close line play. Close line 
play is best defined as in Approved 
Ruling 57: 

“A. R. 57—Rule XXI—Section 5 
(c)—Close line play is that which 
occurs in the area extending laterally 
to the positions usually occupied by 
the defensive tackles and longitudi- 
nally three yards on either side of 
lines of scrimmage.” 

A quesfion often asked is whether 
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or not it shall be considered clipping 
when a player throws his body at an 
opponent not carrying the ball in such 
a way as to strike him at the back or 
thighs and then, by the necessary 
fall of his body, strike also on the legs 
of the opponent. The question is also 
asked as to whether or not the player 
when about to be taken out of a play 
turns his back into the blocker in such 
a manner as to allow the blocker to 
strike him below the knees should be 
called clipping. The latter, I think 
should certainly be called clipping. 
With reference to the former, there is 
some question, however; the line of 
distinction is so close that it seems to 
be a matter of judgment in each 
particular case. There are arguments 
on both sides of this question. One 
of the arguments against the same 
being called clipping is to the effect 
that the necessary striking of the 
body breaks the force of the blow on 
the player’s legs, thus doing away 
with the hamstringing of the player 
so struck. Arguments advanced in 
favor of this being called clipping are 
that it prevents officials from having 
an excuse for not calling genuine clip- 
ping by stating that the body of the 
player so struck was struck above the 
knees, and that it is certainly within 
the spirit of the rule to call the same 
clipping. 

The various officials have practi- 
cally no choice of where to place them- 
selves best for the checking of this 
foul, and must depend entirely upon 
the facts in each and every case, as 
the play usually occurs while all four 
Officials and twenty-two players are 
on the run. 

Ill 


LOSS OF HALF THE DISTANCE 
TO THE GOAL LINE 


A. Illegal Return of a Player to the 
Game. (Also attendant with suspen- 
sion of the player.) Rule III, Section 
2. Duty of the referee or umpire. 

B. Player Disqualified for Striking, 
Kneeing, Kicking, Etc. (Also at- 
tendant with disqualification of 
player. ) Rule XXI, Section 1. Duty 
of the referee, umpire, linesman and 
field judge. 

C. Foul Within the One Yard Line. 
Rule XXIII, Section 7. Duty of the 
referee, and, according to the Western 
Conference officiating procedure, 
chargeable to all four officials. 

D. Foul Behind Goal Line. Rule 
XXIII, Section 8. Duty of referee, 
and, according to Western Conference 
officiating procedure, chargeable to 
all four officials. 

With reference to illegal return to 
the game, the suspension of the player 
shall first be enforced and then half 
the distance to the goal line shall be 
measured from the spot of the down 
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ADHESIVES 


at these 
remarkably low prices 





10 yds. x 12 in. 
Sliced rolls 
Single rolls........$2.10 
10 rolls @............ 2.00 
25 rolls @............ 1.90 





5 yds, x 12 in. rolls 
Single rolls........$1.05 
25 rolls @............1.00 
50 rolls @............ .95 





In narrow widths 


10 yds. x 2 in. 


doz. $5.25 

10 yds. x | in. 
doz. 3.50 

5 yds. x 2 in. 
doz. 3.20 

5 yds. x | in. 
doz. 2.10 
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35 oz. cans, doz............ 9.00 | 
5 lb. (Hospital Size) 
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I can assure you Atsco-Kaolin is the equal of any 
antiphlogistic clay on the market. One Eastern col- 
lege ordered 1250 lbs. Atsco-Kaolin, after trying a 
5 lb. can. Satisfaction or money back. 


Athletic Liniments 


Atsco Rub-Down Liniment—invigorant, anti- 
septic, leaves body clean and odorless— 
scl clbcdnctis tacit Silonite tan tea Quart $1.25; Gallon $4.25 
Atsco Hot-Stuff Liniment—‘‘Hot”’ it is! Best 
of oily ingredients... Quart $1.50; Gallon 5.00 
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THE PREVENTION AND TREATMENT 
of 
COMMON ATHLETIC INJURIES ... 


are two very important problems for the Physical 
Director, the Scout Master, the Camp Director and 
the Athlete. 


During sport, play and hiking, the ankle, knee, wrist, 
elbow and shoulder oftentimes are sprained and certain 
muscles and ligaments strained, or bruised. For these 
conditions 





will be found of invaluable help in giving immediate 
relief and comfort, by help- 
ing to reduce the swelling 
and by restoring the circula- 
tion to the affected area. 


Write for a copy of our booklet en- 
titled “Athletic Injuries and Their 
Treatment,” sent free upon request. 





THE 
DENVER CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
New York, N. Y. 
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BUY NOW and build 


a scientific basketball attack. 


“PERCENTAGE BASKETBALL” 


y 


R. H. “Bob” Hager 
Supervisor Physical Education, Tacoma Public Schools 


Send money order or check to 
R. H. Hager 
Central School Building, TACOMA, WASH. 
Price, $2.00 
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during which the illegal substitution 
was made. In the event that illegal 
substitution is not discovered imme- 
diately and play shall have intervened, 
the penalty shall be enforced from 
the spot where the illegal substitution 
was discovered. In the event of such 
an illegal substitution between the 
making of a touchdown and the kick- 
off next following, the penalty, shall 
be inflicted at the kick-off. 

The illegal return to the game may 
be made by the player who has been 
disqualified or suspended previously 
or by one who has been in the game 
during the half, attempting to return 
to the game during the same half in 
which he retired. In other words, a 
player designated as A starts the 
game in the first quarter, is removed 
at the end of the first quarter and 
attempts to return in the second 
quarter. The penalty should be in- 
flieted as above described in this case. 
However, if A is returned to the game 
in the third or fourth periods, it is 
permissible. 

Section 1 of Rule XXI as follows: 

“There shall be no striking with the 
feet or elbows, kneeing, kicking, meet- 
ing with the knees, striking with 
locked hands, nor shall a player on 
defense strike an opponent in the face 
with the heel, back or side of the 
hand.” 

This sets out rather clearly the 
definition of what is usually desig- 
nated as the slugging rule which is 
punishable as above set forth by dis- 
qualification and loss by the offending 
team of one-half the distance to its 
own goal line from the spot of the 
foul. 

Rule XXIII, Section 2, the second 
paragraph provides that in the event 
of the disqualification of a player by 
an Official, a disqualification may not 
be declined by offended side nor may 


‘ the distance penalty accompanying it 


be offset by a foul by the other side 
unless such foul is also punishable by 
disqualification. 

Section 11 of Rule XXIII provides 
that penalties for all fouls may be 
declined by the offended side, in which 
event play should proceed exactly as 
if no foul had occurred. However, a 
penalty which includes disqualifica- 
tion may be declined, but the disquali- 
fied player must leave the game. 

If a foul is committed within the 
one yard line and the distance penalty, 
if enforced, would carry the ball 
across the goal line, one-half of the 
remaining distance to the goal line 
shall be given. The enforcement of 
this penalty cannot result in a score; 
no matter how small may be the re- 
maining distance, the ball is consid- 
ered to be in the field of play. 

With reference to D above set forth, 
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and the foul behind the goal line pun- 
ishable by one-half of the distance to 
the goal, referring you to Section 8 
which for the purpose of discussion 
is quoted as follows: 

“If a foul that does not involve 
change of possession of the ball, is 
committed behind the opponent’s goal 
line by the side which put the ball in 
play and the penalty for which if en- 
forced would play the ball behind the 
goal line, the ball shall be down on the 
one yard line unless it was put in play 
on or inside the one yard line in which 
case the penalty shall be one-half the 
distance to the goal line from the spot 
where the ball is put in play.” 

Under the penalty of one-half the 
distance to the goal line as set forth 
herein, I can visualize no play that 
would occur or could possibly occur 
which could be punishable as set forth 
therein. 

You will note that this covers a foul 
that does not involve change of pos- 
session of the ball, committed behind 
opponent’s goal by the side which put 
the ball in play. Crawling is one foul 
that by a great stretch of imagina- 
tion may be considered within this 
rule. However, an official should call 
the ball dead immediately upon the 
player with the ball passing on above 
or across the opponent’s goal line. 
Therefore, a five yard penalty on this 
would not come within the section dis- 
cussed. Failure to report has been 
mentioned as another, but this penalty 
should be inflicted from the spot where 
the ball was put in play. A foul be- 
yond the end zone has also been men- 
tioned, but this foul should be pun- 
ished by being brought into the end 
zone line and the penalty started from 
there (such as a penalty for tackling 
out of bounds is penalized from the 
spot where the ball went out of 
bounds). Penalties of this kind on 
the team which put the ball in play 
are all fifteen yards or more; so this 
would necessarily bring them into the 
field of play and not be within the rule 
above quoted. 

With reference to the placing of the 
officials for the various fouls described 
under III, it is impossible to direct the 
officials to any specific place, as they 
are fouls that come at any place at 
any time and can only be judged as 
they come up. 


Forfeiture, Suspension 
and Disqualification 
By A, G. Reid 

HAVE been asked to lead the dis- 
cussion of “Fouls Penalized by (1) 
Forfeiture of the option, (2) Forfei- 
ture of the game, (3) Suspension, and 
(4) Disqualification.” 
In discussing these subjects, I am 
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“Gymnasium Equipment by Medart” is a stand- 
ard accepted nation wide and backed by fifty-six 
years of specialized manufacturing experience. 


Medart apparatus has every improved feature for 
class and individual work . . . and in addition, 
Medart representatives are experienced gymna- 
sium men. . . and in back of our field men is the 
home office service of gymnasium planning and 
engineering. Medart products and Medart service 
is an unequaled combination in the gymnasium 


field. 


MEDART 
CATALOGS 


Sent free on request 


The new edition of the Medart Gymnasium Appa- 
ratus Catalog is just off the press. 


The Medart Steel Locker Catalog shows the full 


range of all styles and sizes of steel lockers. 


DART 


Manufacturers Since 18%3 


Makers of Gymnasium Apparatus, Playground Equipment, 
Steel Lockers, Steel Cabinets and Junior Line for the Home 
Playground. 


Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. 3564 DeKalb St., St. Louis 
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They are elastic without 
with a firm, constant sup- 
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Ace Bandages and Ace Ankle Rollers are economical because proper 
washing and drying restores the elasticity. They are used exclusively 


You can purchase Ace Bandages and Ace Ankle Rollers from the 
nearest drug or sporting goods store. Kindly use the coupon to obtain 
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addressing myself to an audience that 
is technically trained in these matters 
and therefore a brief statement of the 
rule will suffice where it would be 
otherwise if these remarks were ad- 
dressed to an audience of laymen. 

FORFEITURE OF THE OPTION 

As we all know, the “option” is that 
privilege granted to the winner of the 
toss at the beginning of the first 
period to take his choice of goal and 
to elect to kick off or to receive the 
kick-off, and that the loser of the toss 
has the same choices at the beginning 
of the third period. 

Rule IV, Sections 1 and 2, pro- 
vides that if either team is not ready 
to play within ten minutes after the 
scheduled time for the beginning of 
the game, of if either team is not 
ready to play within two minutes 
after the referee has blown his whistle 
on the field after the fifteen minute 
intermission between the second and 
third priods, signifying that the game 
should be resumed, the offending team 
shall forfeit such option as it had 
and shall be penalized twenty-five 
yards and the ball shall be put in play 
by a scrimmage. The offended side 
shall have the choice of goal and may 
elect whether it will put the ball in 
play on its opponent’s thirty-five yard 
line or whether the offending side 
shall put the ball in play on its own 
fifteen yard line. The only exception 
to this rule is that if the referee is 
convinced there is a good reason for 
the delay, if it occurs at the begin- 
ning of the game, then he may, in his 
discretion, not inflict the penalty. It 
should be noted that these are rules 
and not penalties and consequently 
there is no chance to decline the pen- 
alty. It should be further noted that 
the referee, under the power reposed 
in him under Rule XXV, Section 2, 
is primarily responsible for the en- 


‘forcing of these rules. 


FORFEITURE OF THE GAME 

The first provision of the rules call- 
ing for the penalty of forfeiture of 
the game is found in Rule IV, Section 
2. This, you will recall, is the rule 
giving the referee the right to shorten 
the four periods when, in his judg- 
ment, darkness may interfere with 
the game unless so shortened. Re- 
fusal to abide by the opinion of the 
referee under this section is punished 
by forfeiture of the game. The en- 
forcement of this rule, of necessity, 
belongs to the referee. 

The next provision calling for the 
forfeiture of the game is found in 
Rule XIV, Section 3, and is the fa- 
miliar rule that there shall be no un- 
reasonable delay of the game and that 
the refusal of either side to play with- 
in two minutes after being ordered to 
do so by the referee shall cause a for- 
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feiture of the game. This rule and 
its enforcement comes, of necessity, 
under the jurisdiction of the referee. 

The only other rule with the penalty 
of forfeiture of the game is found in 
Rule XXI, Section 8, and is the well 
known rule that where a team on the 
defense commits fouls so near its own 
goal line, punishable only by the halv- 
ing of the distance to the goal line, 
where the referee is of the opinion 
that the object of such fouls is to 
delay the game, such acts shall be re- 
garded as a refusal to allow the game 
to proceed, and after being warned 
once by the referee, if the offense is 
repeated it then becomes the duty of 
the referee to forfeit the game to the 
opponent. The rule itself places this 
matter wholly within the hands of the 
referee. 

SUSPENSION 


Under Rule III, Section 2, the con- 
ditions are enumerated under which 
a player may return to the game. We 
are all familiar with the rule that a 
player who has been withdrawn from 
the game before the start of the third 
period may return any time during 
the second half, provided, however, 
that he properly reports to the referee 
or umpire; and that a player with- 
drawn during the second half may not 
return to the game. 

It is to be noted that the penalty 
under this Rule III, Section 2, dis- 
tinguishes between failure toe report 
and illegally returning to the game; 
it is a player who has been withdrawn 
or who has been disqualified or sus- 
pended, coming back into the game, 
which constitutes an dlegal return. 
Such illegal return is punishable by 
suspension from the game and his 
team penalized one-half the distance 
to the goal line, etc. This rule is 
primarily under the jurisdiction of the 
referee and umpire, and, inasmuch as 
the umpire keeps the record of the 
players who have participated in the 
game, the umpire should primarily be 
charged with enforcing this rule. 

The second instance calling for a 
suspension is Section 3 of this same 
Rule III and is the rule that all mat- 
ters of equipment of players and de- 
vices for protection must comply with 
the provisions laid down in the rule 
and must be so arranged and padded 
as, in the judgment of the umpire, 
to be without danger to other players. 
The enforcement of this rule is given 
to the umpire and unless the fault, 
whatever it may be, is corrected with- 
in two minutes, the player is sus- 
pended. 

DISQUALIFICATION 

Rule XXI is the “THOU SHALT 
NOT” of the football rules and con- 
sequently it is under the provisions 
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WINNERS 


for the 


» & Third Time 


Absorbine, Jr. helps “Dink” Templeton 
Keep Stanford Runners fit ~ Srvine re aways 

een a wonderful liniment 
to use for track athletes who must keep in trim for championship meets,” 
declares Robert L. “Dink” Templeton whose Stanford University track teams 
have cleaned up the Eastern Inter-Collegiates for the past three years. 








@ “We always use Absorbine, Jr. at Stanford,” he asserts. There must be a 
reason for this. It is because Absorbine, Jr. brings quick, sure relief from all 
lameness, soreness and muscular aches. Because it never destroys tissue or 
causes irritation. Because used full strength it is a reliable antiseptic. 


@ Tennis and golf players use it to prevent lameness after a stiff game. Base- 
ball, football and basket-ball players find it invaluable for revivification during 
or after play, or for relief from sprains or wrenches. At the largest schools and 
colleges, track coaches use Absorbine, Jr. constantly to keep muscles limber 
and bodies fit. It is an ideal after-shower rub-down. 


@_ Also numbered among the coaches of note who are Absorbine, Jr. users 
is Harry L. Gill, University of Illinois track coach. Mature experience is be- 
hind his statement that: “Absorbine, Jr. 
is an excellent liniment to use on track 
men in training. It takes the soreness out 
of muscles and helps runners keep in 
shape.” 


q@ Athletes, coaches and trainers will find 
valuable information in our new booklet, 
“Keep Them Fit,” sent on request. 


At All Druggists, $1.25 
Send for Free Trial Bottle 


W. F. YOUNG, INC. 
Springfield, Mass. 


: Absorbine J" 
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Whose Game? 


When a team goes on the field to play a game... 


the coach 


should have no further contact with the men until the game is 


concluded 


PRESIDENT JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL (Yale University) 


The Regulation that restores control of the games to the students 
engaged in them marks, in my opinion, the greatest advance step 


yet taken in school athletics. 


ProFessor JoHN Dewey (Columbia University) 
(This) Regulation seems to make the coach what he ought to be, 


namely a teacher... 


Dean Henry W. Hotmes (Harvard University) 


... It ts here to stay. 


Vaucun S. Brancuarp (Detroit) 


The effect of the new rule is a new spirit of play. 


Cart H. Burxuarvt (Buffalo) 


The aamouer men in our city are absolutely with us in the 
use of the General Regulation Number One. 


Herman J. Norton (Rochester) 


The instructor's job should be completed as soon as the boys 


enter the contest. 


Paut KrimMew (Syracuse) 


The boys become more interested in their own games under 


Regulation Number One. 


Laurence S. Hitt (Albany) 


Each and every athletic contest under our jurisdiction ts gov- 


erned by the Regulation . . 
girls’ activities included. 


. both high and intermediate schools, 


Everett T. Grout (Schenectady) 


This regulation has not always worked too well with us. We 
cannot always develop a leader. 


(Cuba, N. Y.) 
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Price 10 cents postpaid 


A symposium by sixty principals, physical educators and coaches on 
player-controlled interscholastic athletics in which coaches and other 
adults do not interfere with the actual playing of schoolboys’ games 
except to protect their physical wellbeing. Coaches cannot afford to be 
without this handbook, which gives the candid opinions on a subject of 
vital interest to everyone connected with interscholastic and intercollegiate 
athletics, of men who have had from one to three years of actual experi- 
ence with teams directed on the field of play solely by their captains. 


48 pages 
Ten cents each, postpaid—Twelve for a dollar, postpaid 


Published by 


The New York State Public High School Athletic Association 
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of this rule that we find the drastic 
penalty of disqualification. 

The fouls that are enumerated in 
this rule, the penalty for which is 
disqualification, are: the (1) strik- 
ing, kneeing, kicking, etc., fouls; (2) 
flagrant roughing of the kicker; and 
(3) flagrant unsportsmanlike con- 
duct. 

It is to be noted that the striking, 
kicking, kneeing, etc., fouls are pun- 
ishable not only by disqualification but 
by loss of half the distance to the 
goal line, and the roughing of the 
kicker and flagrant unsportsmanlike 
conduct have a penalty of fifteen yards 
in addition to the disqualification pen- 
alty. All of these fouls come under 
the jurisdiction of all four officials and 
each is equally charged with their 
detection and the enforcement of the 
penalty. 

It is to be further noted that in 
case of disqualification of a player by 
an official, the disqualification may not 
be declined by the opponent nor may 
the distance penalty against the of- 
fending side be offset by a foul by 
the other side unless such foul is also 
penalized by disqualification. (See 
Rule XXIII, Section 9.) 


The Official and 
the Coach 
By Glenn F. Thistlethwaite 


HILE I am not in a position 

to represent the Western Con- 
ference Football Coaches as a body, I 
believe I am safe in saying that dur- 
ing the last few years there has been 
an increasing feeling on their part 
that officiating in all conference games 
has been very high class, and subject 
to a minimum amount of criticism. 
Not so many years ago we spent con- 
siderable time in our meeting prelimi- 
nary to the meeting with the officials, 
pointing out mistakes in various 
games and offering suggestions as to 
improvement on the part of the indi- 
vidual officials. Such discussion has 
been rapidly decreasing with the re- 
sult that nothing came up in the 
meeting Friday that could be inter- 
preted at all as criticism; and as you 
will discover we have very few sug- 
gestions for you. 

That there has been a_ general 
improvement in football officiating 
throughout the country, is shown in 
a report of the Committee on Officials 
of the National Football Coaches 
Association at the New Orleans meet- 
ing last December. In that report 





improvement was attributed to three 
causes, 

1. Clarification and few changes, as 
well as early publication of the rules, 
which gives the officials time to study 
them. 
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2. Officials’ organizations hold meet- 
ings on rule interpretation, study and 
uniform understanding. as to their 
meaning. 

3. Better methods of appointment, 
eliminating the friendship or political 
basis and encouraging better type of 
men. 

I believe I am safe in assuming that 
we are getting the best officiating here 
in the central west. It has been the 
testimony of both eastern and extreme 
western coaches who have played us 
in intersectional games, that our 
officials are better informed on the 
rules and are taking their assignments 
more seriously. In many of these 
intersectional games, requests have 
come from our eastern and western 
opponents that all four officials be 
assigned from this mid-western dis- 
trict. 

If our officials are superior to those 
in other sections, I would attribute it 
to the fact that you men feel you are 
independent of football in that you 
are all professional men in other lines, 
and are not interested in officiating 
merely for the remuneration received. 
You are vitally interested in amateur 
sports and have their development 
along the right lines at heart. You 
are making a sacrifice in time and 
energy because you are interested in 
the promotion of this great game for 
our college and university boys. 

That there is a better understand- 
ing between coaches and officials, goes 
without question. Both realize they 
are working for one common end, 
which we regard as the best agency 
in promoting the development of the 
finest qualities that go to make a 
higher type of citizenship. No longer 
does the coach regard the official as 
his friend who will cheat for him or 
his deadly enemy cheating for his op- 
ponent; nor does the official regard 
the coach as a mucker who is out to 
win at any price. Many coaches no 
doubt are finding it expedient to 
spend very little time on the technical 
side of the rules with their men, feel- 
ing that all of that can be safely 
trusted to the officials. 

Coaches are learning that it is not 
wise to even suggest, either during 
the heat of a contest or at any time 
after the game, that a decision of an 
official is wrong. 

Coaches who are so often called 
upon to make talks to home fans or 
elsewhere can and are aiding in secur- 
ing a better respect for the work of 
the officials. I have always said that 
where the official may make one mis- 
take that has a definite bearing on 
the outcome of a game, my boys will 
have made ten in the same contest. 

Tad Wieman acting as Chairman 
of the National Football Coaches Com- 
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Riddell Football shoes were first used in 1922. Northwestern University has used them 
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itself. Riddell cleats have won for themselves the 
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Style P 
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All numbers carried in Stock. All shoes equipped with Riddell Interchangeable Cleats. 
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217 North Desplaines Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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No More “Cauliflower” Ears 


Ear Protector for Wrestling 


should be worn at all times 

while on the mat wrestling or 

boxing. Better Be Safe than 
Sorry. 

Endorsed and recommended by 
physicians, coaches and wrestlers for 
the prevention of injuries to the ears 
while wrestling. 

This Protector was adopted and 
used by the 1928 American Olympic 
Wrestling Team and fulfilled every 
requirement demanded of it in hard 
daily workouts. 

Now being used by hundreds of 
high school, college and athletic club 
wrestlers the country over. 

_No metal is used in its construc- 
tion. 

Made of soft, pliable leather, 
sponge rubber and elastic; fits snug- 
ly to head; does not interfere in any 
way while wrestlling or boxing. 

Made in large, medium and small 
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mittee on Officials in his report de- 
duced that there are at least five hun- 
dred decisions made in each football 
game. The most rabid critic in the 
stands might be able to point out ten 
mistakes in a single game; so after 
we grant that there were that many 
mistakes, the official would have an 
average of 98 per cent; and since it 
is doubtful that so many mistakes 
were pointed out in many games, we 
are safe in deducing that our 
officiating is about 99 per cent perfect. 
If we could all be that efficient in our 
daily routine, a great deal more would 
be accomplished. 

Howeyer, it is never wise to disre- 
gard the human equation. Players 
can be expected to make many mis- 
takes, coaches to make some, officials 
at least a few, and spectators may not 
be absolutely infallible. 

For us to properly understand each 
other as coaches and officials, we must 
appreciate each other’s temperament 
and position. The coach is under high 
pressure and tension and may feel 
that his whole future depends, and in 
some cases it does, on the outcome of 
that contest. He cannot and should 
not be expected to discuss anything 
rationally with you. He has coached 
but one team on the field, he sees 
only his own boys, watches every move 
they make, and lives only on their side 
of the contest. Hence he sees but one 
side of a decision and its effect. He 
is honest as far as his vision will 
allow him to be. On the following 
Tuesday you may find his vision 
slightly improved, but in many cases 
you need not expect a rapid recovery 
and in no case a complete recovery. 

The coach is beginning to be will- 
ing to see that officials are placed in 
very trying positions. They are hu- 
man, self-conscious before a large 


_crowd and apprehensive of the im- 


portance of their decisions. Few of 
us care to submit ourselves to such 
a mental and physical test before so 
many thousand eyes. 


I can give advice to officials but, of 
course, cannot be expected to advise 
coaches. 

1. Do as we try to get the boys 
to do; drown your self-con- 
sciousness in the game itself, 
and remember that it is a game 
and not a business pageant. 

2. Your honesty is not questioned 
but be efficient not only by 
knowing the rules but know the 
game itself. Keep up on it 
from the player’s angle. 

3. Be practical, not a_ theorist. 
(Know the fine points of play.) 

4. Bea gentleman on the field and 

feel that you are dealing with 
gentlemen. College men, even 
though they are only boys, can- 
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not be treated as crooks, dumb 
heads or slaves. You cannot 
win their respect by being an 
autocratic arbitrator. They will 
go all the way with you along 
reasoning lines. 

5. Be respectful to other officials 
and the boys will respect you. 

6. Cooperate. Do not pass the 
buck. Four men helping each 
other should not make many 
mistakes. 

7. Don’t expect to star yourself. 
The spectators paid to see the 
playing of the boys. 

8. Put dignity into your position, 
make it worthwhile, and above 
all don’t be afraid to work even 
though your position may not 
be in the limelight. 

9. Officiate the game on the field; 
not beforehand at a luneheon 
club or afterwards in the smok- 
ing room of the sleeping car. 

10. Don’t discuss mistakes of play- 
ers or tactics employed. Your 


opinion gets back to those dis- | 


appointed in the losing team. 

11. Curb your sensitiveness; laugh 
it off. The coaches did not 
mean half they said. They 
will want you back just the 
same next year. 





The Development of the 


Team 


(Continued from page 8) 
tion of the competitive element. 

I have always found that the above 
elements may best be introduced 
through the medium of mechanical 
apparatus. Linemen may best be 
taught to maintain their charge after 
making contact through the medium 
of a charging sled. Blocking and 
tackling form may be more intelli- 
gently made instinctive if the form 
and confidence are acquired through 
the use of dummies. The bucking 
strap has always been helpful in de- 
veloping the plunging ability of my 
backs. The boxes help the backs 
develop high knee action, loose hips 
and a change of pace. The dummy 
scrimmage machine permits me to 
teach my plays to my entire squad 
much more quickly and efficiently than 
is possible to develop them by means 
of men in place of dummies, or by 
actual scrimmage. The above devices 
permit a coach to handle his squad 
in four groups. I feel that a coach 
will profit by permitting his men to 
imitate the more clever performers, 
and he can build up his squad morale 
by drilling his men in groups. I 
have also found that by using me- 
chanical apparatus a large amount 
of time is saved, which is a very im- 
portant consideration. 
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EVERY MONTH IN THE YEAR 


these safe seats are useful 





This fall for football—for basketball in the 
winter, and for outdoor sports next sum- 
mer—Circle A Bleachers can mean bigger 
crowds—bigger gate receipts. 


For crowds will come to the game that 
gives good seats. And Circle A seats are 
comfortable. 


Edges are rounded. There’s plenty of room 
for knees and feet. There’s a clear view 


for all. 


They set up quickly. They are as good 
indoors as out, and they can be transported 
without trouble. 


Send for details illustrated in ““The Facts.” 


Circle A Products Corporation 
550 SOUTH 25TH ST. NEWCASTLE, INDIANA 


IRCLE A BLEACHER S 





Sectional------ Portable 




















wasnane MATS 
WRESTLING 


Designed and approved by 
leading coaches 


Standard quality gymnasium mats, 
2 inches thick, made of 18-ounce 
soft white duck, padded with two 
layers of quality 1-inch hair felt, 
closely tufted. Edges are built u 
square and reinforced. Strong du 
handles are securely attached to re- 
inforced edges. 


Extra Covers for Mats—Shower Bath 
Curtains 


Fox Tent and Awning Co. 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 
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ATHLETIC WEAR 


HONOR SWEATERS 
JERSEY JACKETS 
BASKETBALL SHIRTS 
FOOTBALL JERSEYS 
WARM UP GARMENTS 


SHIRTS - PANTS - COATS 


BASKETBALL PANTS 


JERSEY KNIT AND LEATHERSKIN 


ATHLETIC HOSE 
GIRLS KNIT MIDDIES 
TRAINING SUITS 


FOR WRESTLING AND BOXING 


CHENILLE AND FELT 
LETTERING 


Made in Exact 
College and School 
| COLORS 
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Special Department 
for School Orders 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
and School Price List 





SAND KNITTING MILLS CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Exclusive Knit Goods for 
Athletic Wear 


1714-20 N. ROBEY STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Program 

Practice must be intelligently 
handled and time must be conserved. 
In an attempt to show how we vary 
the necessary drills without sacrific- 
ing any of them, and since space does 
not permit a detailed account of them, 
I am submitting the practice program 
used in the development of our North- 
western squad. 


First Week—Monday to Wednesday— 


a. Punting, catching punts, and 
going down on punts, but not 
tackling—15 minutes. 

b. Entire squad passing and re- 
ceiving passes and stressing the 
detail of faking and runs—15 
minutes. 

c. Squad in single line; counting 
off in twos; pulling out running 
interference—10 minutes. 

d. Squad divided into four, six or 
eight groups. Falling on the 
ball; scooping ball—12 minutes. 

e. Same groups. Practice side 
tackling—5 minutes. 

f. Trying out all members of the 
squad as potential drop-kickers, 
place-kickers, or kickers-off—- 
7 minutes, 

g. Toughening exercises. (Throw- 
ing body as far as possible on 
ground, with or without stops. 
Recovering and running past a 
certain object.) —7 minutes. 

h. Coaches talk on season ahead, 
schedule and different plays—10 
minutes. 

i. Conditioning exercise, calisthen- 
ics, grass drill, wind sprints—15 
minutes. 

j. Touch football. 
20 minutes. 


First Week—Thursday to Saturday— 

a. Place-kicking, drop - kicking, 

kicking off while squad is as- 
sembling. 


Relay games— 


b. Squad pulling out running inter- 


ference in each direction. Block- 
ing imaginary opponent at the 
end, coupled with toughening 
exercises and quick starts—10 
minutes. 

c. Falling on and scooping the ball, 
side tackling—10 minutes. 

d. Squad passing and receiving 
passes—10 minutes. (Alternate 
days with e.) 

e. Punting and going down on 
punts, faking to tackle—10 min- 
utes. (Alternate days with d.) 

f. Linemen on charging sled. 
Backs on bucking strap and 
side-stepping hurdles—8 min- 
utes. 

g. Tackling and _. blocking on 
dummy, whole squad—10 min- 
utes. 

h. Backs practicing on side-step- 

ping, pivoting, veering, stiff- 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGESS OF 
AUGUST, 24, 1912, 


Of THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL published monthly 
except July and August at Chicago, Illinois, for 
April 1, 1929. 


State of Illinois,, 
County of Cook ° 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
John L. Griffith, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the owner of the Athletic Journal and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: 

Publisher, John L. Griffith, 6858 Glenwood Ave. ; 
Editor,; John L. Griffith, 6858 Glenwood Ave. 
Managing Editor, John L. Griffith, 6858 Glenwood 
Ave.; Business Manager, John L. Griffith, 6858 
Glenwood Ave. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one per 
cent or more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
cern, its name and address, as well as those of 
each individual member, must be given.) John 
L. Griffith, 6858 Glenwood Ave. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, in 
eases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner: 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
during the six months preceding the date shown 
above is (This information is required from daily 
publications only.) 


JOHN L. GRIFFITH, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th 
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(Seal) E. H. PERCY. 


(My commission expires March 26, 1932.) 
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arming, etc—10 minutes. 
Linemen work on correct offen- 
sive and defensive positions and 
stances in groups—10 minutes. 
Work on one play which will 
include theory, dummy scrim- 
mage and execution—15 min- 
utes. 

Calisthenics, grass drill and 
wind sprints—15 minutes. 
Touch football or relays—20 
minutes. 





Second Week— 


a. 


b. 


All kickers practice while squad 
is assembling. 

Entire squad passes and re- 
ceives—12 minutes. 

Backs on the bucking strap, 
hurdles, stiff-arm posts, while 
linemen are on the charging sled 
—10 minutes. 

Entire squad going down on 
punts and tackling receiver, in 
twos and threes—15 minutes. 
Tackling and blocking on dummy 
to alternate with above. 


THE 





Falling on the ball, scooping | 


and side tackling—10 minutes. 


Linemen pulling out and run- | 


ning interference. Backs start- 
ing and practicing faking—8 
minutes. 

Linemen in groups practicing 
offensive and defensive line 
charging. Work on _ defense 
against defensive tactics. Backs 
working on specialties and on 
combinations. In backfield for- 
mations—10 minutes. 

Divide the linemen into groups 
so that there are more than 6 
to 8 men in each group, no 
group to be more than 10 yards 
apart. Have backs carry the 


ball down in between and out of | 
the linemen, stiff-arming and | 


side stepping, and _ linemen 
tackling at back—8 minutes. 

Count squad off in groups of 
three: No. 1’s_ interferers; 
No. 2’s ball carriers; No. 3’s 
tacklers. 
2’s behind center; No. 3’s 10 
yards away directly in front of 
center. On starting signal, the 
ball is snapped. No. 3 attempts 


Line up No. 1’s and | 


to tackle No. 2; No. 1 inter- | 


feres. 
ent and respective positions. An 
interferer should never leave his 
feet until he gets contact. 
Blackboard talk. Theories and 
plays—10 minutes. (If possible 
secure men at least three times 
a week during chapel or assem- 
bly periods for theory, chalk 
talks and question box drill.) 
New plays in dummy scrim- 
mage, and rehearsal of old ones 
in the same way. Alternate 


Alternate men in differ- | 
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Before you buy folding chairs for 
the indoor athletic season, be sure 
to examine a Lyon Steel Folding 
Chair . 
exceptionally comfortable it is. The 


. . Sit in it and note how 


broad, generously upholstered seat 
—just the right height from the 
floor—and the perfect posture back 
account for this. Twist from side to 
side in the seat. There’s no weaving 
or creaking. Tilt the chair on its 
rear leg with your full weight in the 
seat. You can’t bend it. Stand on 





the very edge of the seat. The chair 
won’t tip or move due to the broad 
base. Submit it to any normal test 
you care to. After you are through 
you will admit that for comfort, 
strength, rigidity, safety and ease 
of handling it is the kind of a chair 
you want... Write us about the 
number of chairs you will need and 
let us give you complete informa- 


tion and price. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


Aurora, Illinois 


J 





LYON 


Folding Chairs 
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RIGID Basketball 


IMPROVED 





Among Coaches, these goals have become the 
most popular on the market. 


Officially adopted for use on the Varsity court by the 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


and many other schools throughout the country. 


The installation of “RIGID” Improved Official 
goals will Solve Your Goal Problem. 





A strictly official goal of the same general con- 
struction as the “RIGID” Improved Official, 
lacking only the playing advantages and the 
additional strength afforded by the new features 
on the Improved goals. 





Same type of construction as our official goals 
but lighter weight. A low priced goal that will 
give exceptional service. For rural or grade 
school playgrounds and home practice. 


Ask your dealer for “RIGID” GOALS. 
If he can not supply you write direct to 


W. A. SCHUTT MFG. CO. 


LITCHFIELD, ILL. 
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above with actual scrimmage or 
forward pass and kicking scrim- 
mage. Signal practice. Work 
for speed—30 minutes. 

m. Squad on boxes, calisthenics, 
grass drill, wind sprints—12 
minutes. 


Third Week— 


a. Punting, drop-kicking, place- 
kicking, etc., while squad is as- 
sembling. 

b. Conditioning exercise. Squad 
pulling out, diving on the 
ground, falling on the ball. 
(Last week of this work.)—15 
minutes. 

ec. Punting and catching punts, 
twice a week with tackling. Al- 
ternate it with blocking and 
tackling on dummy—10 min- 
utes. 

d. Entire squad on charging sled— 
10 minutes. 

e. Linemen grouped together on 
defensive and offensive charge 
in groups of seven. Backs on 
bucking strap, hurdles and stiff- 
arm posts—10 minutes. 

f. Linemen pitted two against one 
in offensive and defensive work. 
Backs and ends passing and re- 
ceiving passes and working on 
defenses in skeletons—10 min- 
utes. 

g. Practice kicking off and run- 
ning back kick-offs. (Early 
part of the week.) Dummy 
scrimmage your opponent’s play. 
(Latter part of the week.)—20 
minutes. 

h. Theory, chalk talks and new 
plays—10 minutes. 

i. Signal practice—10 minutes. 

j. Short scrimmage first of the 
week and Saturday if you have 
no game. (Make it instruc- 
tive.) —20 minutes. 

k. Calisthenics, grass drills, wind 
sprints—8 minutes. 


Fourth and Remaining Weeks— 


a. Punting, field goal kicking, kick- 
ing-off practice while squad is 
assembling. 

b. Passers and receivers working 
on running and stopping passes 
at the same time—15 minutes. 

ce. Entire squad on boxes—5 min- 
utes. 

d. Backs on the bucking strap, 
hurdles and stiff-arming posts. 
Line on charging sled, offense 
and defense—10 minutes. 

e. Entire squad on the dummy 

doing blocking and tackling at 

least two nights a week. Alter- 
nate this with going down on 
punts and tackling, with inter- 
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ferer, ball carrier, and tackler— 
15 minutes. 

f. A 20 minute fundamental re- 
view at least once a week. 

g. Theory and chalk talk—10 min- 
utes. 

h. Walking, jogging and running. 
New plays in dummy scrimmage 
—10 minutes. 

i. Signal practice—20 minutes. 

j. Scrimmage. (Never more than 
twice a week or more than 20 
minutes’ duration for any in- 
dividual. These 20 minutes to 
be divided into two 10 minute 
periods. ) 

k. Wind sprints, grass drill and 
calisthenics—6 minutes. 


The Unbalanced Line 


(Continued from page 9) 

With the balanced line, it may be 
easily seen that if the two guards are 
going to pull out in the interference, 
the center and the tackles have to 
block men who are playing directly in 
front of them and they will have diffi- 
culty in keeping their men out of the 
flanking plays. The center especially 
will have his troubles because he has 
to give his first attention to passing 
the ball. 

There is a good reason, therefore, 
why so many teams are using the un- 
balanced line. 








ORD LIPE, for the last four 

years assistant varsity basket- 
ball coach at the University of 
Illinois, has been appointed head 
basketball coach and freshman grid- 
iron mentor at Marquette university, 
it has been announced by Conrad M. 
Jennings, director of athletics at the 
Milwaukee institution. 

Lipe was chosen after the Mar- 
quette athletic board had carefully 
considered the field. At Marquette, he 
will succeed Frank J. Murray, who 
resigned as varsity basketball coach 
to devote his entire time to the Hill- 
top football team. 

The new Marquette coach is a na- 
tive of Irving, Illinois, and a gradu- 
ate of the University of Illinois, where 
he played end on the varsity eleven in 
1923, and guard on the basketball five 
in both 1923 and 1924. He was named 
all-conference basketball guard in 
1924. 

Since graduation, Lipe has been as- 
sistant cage mentor and assistant 
freshman football coach at Illinois, 
and has taught physical education 
courses. He also has acted as a scout 
in both football and basketball. This 
summer, for the fourth year, Lipe 
conducted summer coaching classes at 
Marshall college, Huntington, West 
Virginia. 
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And Directs Attention to the Famous 


Hotel Sherman Restaurants 


The Celtic Grill offers club 
breakfasts at 45c, 65c and 75c. 


In the morning: 


The College Inn serves an 85 
cent luncheon, while the Old 
Town Room has a menu at 60c. 


And at noon: 


While in the 


evening: 


The College Inn, with Dan 
Russo and His Orchestra, has 
a dinner at $2.00 with a 50 cent 
cover charge. 


(Dinner in the Old Town Room, $1.25; at the 
counter, 90 cents.) 


The Hotel Sherman garage is at the La Salle street 
side of the building. Now you may drive your car 
right into Hotel Sherman! 


Hotel Sherman 
Randolph, Clark, Lake and La Salle Streets 
CHICAGO 
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Early Training in Basketball 


By R. H. “Bob” Hager 


Supervisor Physical Education, Tacoma Public Schools 


lay out a program for early train- 

ing which would prove an infal- 
lible rule for all. Conditions are 
so different. Some teams start basket- 
ball very early in the fall; some start 
almost simultaneously with the foot- 
ball training. Others start around 
Thanksgiving time. Still other groups 
take a two week’s vacation after foot- 
ball season and start about Decem- 
ber 10th. 

Which plan is right? I don’t be- 
lieve anyone has a right to answer 
that question until he has carefully 
considered the conditions. The follow- 
ing questions should be answered in 
your own mind before you make a de- 
cision. (1) Will your basketball team 
be made up of football men? (2) Do 
you know enough basketball to keep 
a squad interested from September 
until March? (3) If your team is to 
be made up of players who are not 
football players, what exercises will 
these players take during September 
and October, if you do not start bas- 
ketball? (4) Will you have all or a 
part of your squad present at early 
fall practice? (5) What is your own 
program as a coach during the fall? 
Will your mind be free to think bas- 
ketball or will you have to sandwich 
it in with your football duties? (6) 
Is your team a veteran aggregation 
or will you have to train a green 
squad? 

In most of the leading colleges and 
universities of the country the basket- 
ball men are not football men. This 
has become quite universal during the 
last few years. There are two out- 
standing reasons for this condition. 
First, because football has become 
very highly organized with spring, 
summer, fall, and winter practice ses- 
sions. In some institutions football 
is practiced to some extent in every 
month of the school year. In some 
of the well-known institutions this is 
almost compulsory; in others, it is 
optional. The effect is about the same 
because if a player wants to make the 
football team he can’t afford to play 
basketball while his rival is out learn- 
ing to tackle better, pass better, kick 
better, etc. It is obvious what this 
does to men who might wish to play 
both football and basketball. The 
other reason for this division between 
football men and basketball men in 
these larger institutions is that the 


I would be extremely difficult to 


basketball coach is a specialist and 
can usually take a squad of men that 
he can get early in the fall and make 
a better team than he could out of 
football athletes after a strenuous 
football season, which they can’t for- 
get for several weeks after they break 
into basketball. 

There is a wide difference of opin- 
ions about the advisability of this new 
specialization program. The greatest 
difference of opinion occurs when one 
comes from a basketball coach and the 
other from a football coach. 


From the standpoint of the individ- 
ual athlete and considering it from 
purely the physical side, I feel that the 
specialization plan is by far the bet- 
ter. The all-around athlete of a few 
years ago had a mighty strenuous sea- 
son of football, laid down his mole- 
skins on Thanksgiving day and the 
next Monday was out on the maple 
court where he fought his heart out 
until he put on his spikes and hit the 
cinder path for another grind. Many 
are the broken-down athletes who have 
fallen by the wayside, physically and 
academically as well, under this old 
plan. Compare this with the program 
of the modern specialist in football 
who starts in with a heavy fall sched- 
ule of practice and games until the 
latter part of November, then takes 
on a month or six weeks of physical 
rest and a little added mental strain 
as he attempts to gain back yards lost 
in his academic subjects. On about 
February first he starts a little pre- 
spring practice which usually consists 
of two afternoons a week spent in 
learning to side step, punt, pass, and 
receive. On about March first he goes 
into six weeks of spring practice, 
which generally does not call for more 
than three afternoons a week. Then 
on about May first he takes on a little 
post-spring practice, which is very in- 
formal and usually done in an ordi- 
nary gymnasium suit. He does some 
punting and some passing, or takes 
sprint starts to speed up his charge. 

Physically, as I have said above, he 
is greatly benefited by this specializa- 
tion plan. Mentally and socially, per- 
haps, he is not the gainer. 

A varied all-around program is un- 
questionably a mental tonic; too much 
of most things makes us tired men- 
tally. Athletic contests have a great 
social value. I think that every ath- 
lete will claim many life-long friends 








among his team mates and fans. If 
you are a specialist your circle of 
friends is not so large as it would be 
if you were an all-around athlete. 
Your sympathies for another man’s 
work or business makes of you a bet- 
ter social being. Likewise, sympathies 
for another man’s sport gives you a 
more friendly contact with him. 
Your sympathy and understanding of 
his favorite sport is best obtained by 
actual participation in it so that you 
may respect the difficulties which con- 
front a player in each branch of ath- 
letic competition. You may be dis- 
liked because of your obvious ignor- 
ance of these difficulties. 

In this article I will consider early 
practice to mean practice which starts 
about October fir: , which is the case 
in highly specialized programs in 
schools not playing football or in club 
and industrial or commercial teams 
representing institutions or business 
houses which do not support a football 
team. 

At the beginning of such a practice, 
much care should be taken of the feet. 
Blisters come easily when the men first 
report for practice. If old, broken-in 
shoes are available it is wise to use 
them for awhile. Tape should be used 
on spots which look red from rubbing. 
Protect these threatening spots. 


Fundamentals are to be stressed 
during this early practice. Work for 
correct form in fundamentals. Con- 
ditioning should not be attempted. 
Overfatigue should be guarded 


‘against. Put fun and play into this 


early practice. Set your practice ses- 
sions so that you may have your entire 
squad present for some work together; 
then some with special groups. Do 
not divide your squad into team 
groups for this early practice, for it 
will discouarge new candidates and 
break down team morale. Use posi- 
tions as the basis for calling out spe- 
cial groups—guards, centers, and for- 
wards. Scrimmage a little each day 
to keep up interest. Play forwards all 
on one team, guards on another, and 
centers on still another. This type of 
scrimmage, of course, can not be 
highly organized, but technique in 
fundamentals can be observed and 
weeding of material can start as you 
study the versatility of the individual 
members of your squad. 

Do not call practice sessions that 
will interefere with football games. 
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Remember that it is football season 
and that your players are probably 
very much interested in seeing what 
the “Dear old Lemon and Pink” are 
going to have in football. You will 
expect the same consideration from 
the football coach during your playing 
season. 

If you have a veteran team you 
might well plan some early practice 
games with local teams. Your veter- 
ans will be restless without active com- 
petition. 

If you plan a training trip do not 
make it too strenuous. I have been 
guilty of planning some pretty preten- 
tious early season trips. I know from 
experience that they are not good. 
Plan your trips so that there are few, 
if any, nights spent on trains. New 
country and competition away from 
home are valuable, but long, tiresome 
train rides must be avoided. Select 
a central point, an easy distance from 
towns where you may play games, and 
go back to the same bed each night. 
Select a quiet hotel to stay in. Rest 
on such trips must come regularly and 
in sufficient quantities to keep your 
men fit. 

Before you leave on such extended 
trips, think over all the things which 
you wish would not happen. You may 
save yourself the necessity of being 
disagreeable, if you will discuss all 
of these things in a very forceful way 
with your men before you leave. They 
are all enthusiastic about the trip at 
this time and are quite receptive to 
your suggestions. 

Start slowly, but methodically, and, 
with your time well budgeted, let the 
program gain momentum as you ap- 
proach the time when your true sched- 
ule opens. 





RNEST PTACEK, a leading high 

school official, who was formerly 
located in Topeka, is now located in 
Hutchinson. 





AROLD POORT, prominent as a 

coach and official at Salina for 
several years, is now located at Can- 
ton, Kansas. 





A F. HINSHAW, who coached 
. last year at Salina high school, 
will coach basketball at the College of 
Emporia this year. 





TTO UNRUH, last year at Blue 
Rapids, is Director of Athletics 
at Bethel College. 





LEN HARTMAN, who coached at 
Friends University, is the new 
basketball coach at North High in 
Wichita. 
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Study this Test of 
Strength 


By means of a block and tackle 
a regular set up section of 
Knockdown bleachers was 
hoisted on edge. Note its rigid- 
ness with only one point of 
support. This test conclusively 
illustrates the strength of de- 
sign and that these bleachers 
may be erected on irregular 
ground or on soft spots with- 
out buckling or endangering 
the safety of your crowds. 


“SEATING PROBLEMS” 


A new book on bleachers every 
reader of the ATHLETIC 
JOURNAL should have 
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Chicago’s 
MORRISON 
HOTEL 


Corner Madison and Clark Streets 


The Tallest Hotel in the World 
Forty-Six Stories High 


Closest in the City to Stores, Offices, 
Theatres and Railroad Stations 


| 1,944 Rooms 
$2.50 Up 


All outside, each with bath, running ice water, telephone, 
bedhead lamp and Servidor, which assures privacy with 
its “grille” feature. A housekeeper is stationed on every 
floor. All guests enjoy the privileges of the hotel’s garage. 


HARRY C. MOIR 
PRES. & GEN MGR. 
THE MAN BACK. OF THE INSTITUTION, 








The new Morrison, when 
completed, will be the 
world’s largest and tallest 
hotel — 46 stories high, 
with 3,400 rooms. 
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Athens (Texas) High School 
1929 Champions National Interscholastic Tournament 


Here are the ‘‘Hornets,’’ seven of them more than six feet tall, with five six-footers or better 
always in the starting line-up. . . . 29 won, only 1 lost. . . . Texas champions .. . in the 
National: beat Cleveland, Tenn., Central of Oklahoma City, Naugatuck, Conn., College Grove, 
Tenn., Jackson, Michigan, and finally Classen High, Oklahoma City. Back row (left to right): 
Coach Kitts, Captain Sumner, Johns, Brannon, Reynolds, J. Tompkins; front: F. Tompkins, 
bong B. Tompkins, Shinn. (From the Converse Basketball Year Book. . . . Send for your 
copy. 





Champions must have sure footing for sure shooting .... 
they get it in the Converse 


“ALL STAR” 


Ask any basketball star how many baskets he’d miss with the wrong basketball shoes. 
Champions rely on the “ALL STAR,” the champion basketball shoe by Converse, for 
these good and sufficient reasons: 


(1) Cushion heel and arch. Smooth toe lining. 

(2) Outside back stay. Eight-ply toe construction. 
(3) Inside back stay. “Korxole” insole. 

(4) Bias tape seam reinforcement. Inside shank stay. 

(5) Peg top. Corrugated pivot button. 


Your team, too, will like the winning ways of this famous “All Star” Shoe. Players 
will get down the floor faster, cover their men better, shoot with more confi- 
dence, score more baskets. 





The 1929 Edition of the Con- For the good of the team, better look into the 
veres Baskatiall Yeoe Back is “All Star” at any Converse merchant’s. You 
can see and feel the difference in “All Star’s” 


now ready. Send for your copy. exten quality 


140 Pages—12 Articles of Special 
Interest—Offensive Plays—Out of 
Bounds Plays—Five Man Defense 


—Hundreds of Team Pictures and 

ma onverse 
Without cost or obligation on my part, 
please send me a copy of the 1929 Con- BIG ®@ %TINE 


verse Basketball Yearbook. 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 
Dept. AJ-10, Malden, Mass. 


101 Duane St. 3932 So. Lincoln St. 646 Stinson Blvd. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 






































O’SHEA 
KNITTED FOOTBALL PANTS 





Used in every game during the 1928 season, irrespective 
of the weather, by the University of Chicago and Ohio State 
University, and fulfilled every expectation. 


The O’Shea knitted football pants are the only knitted 
pants to be used in actual games by major schools. They are 
not an experiment. They have proven their worth. 


Write for information. 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 
2414 N. Sacramento Ave. | Chicago, Ill. 
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